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‘THEATRICAL PRICES: 


While Jullien is filling Drury Lane every night. to excess 
at the cheap rates. of admission, nearly every theatre in Lon- 
don-—at least, on this, side of the water—is empty. This is a 
sign of the times tbo significant.to be overlooked. While the 
pricés “of provisions’ and’ necessariés are lowered, and every 
article of traffic falls in proportion, theatres and muffins alone 
make no alteration in their charges, After sundry managers 
hadruined themselves at Covent Garden; by upholding the 
high terms* of admission, “Mr. Osbaldiston, in his two years’ 
administration; showed how easily the treasury might be re- 
plenished | by reducing the prices. Subsequent managers took 
no hint from Mr. Osbaldiston’s success, but returned to the old 
\! priges/ pnd) were ruined. ; Even. Maeready-at theold rates 
* «with an unparalleled company, could not make Covent 
Garden pay. How infatuated. ate ‘theatrical speculators ! 
How self-dependant and hopeful are managers, when they 
are actors themselves!’ What Macready could not effect at 
Covent Garden, he expected to achieve at Drury Lane. But 
the samé objections confronted him at one house as well as the 
other. ‘The prices were too high, and people would not go: 
It is‘useless to adduce the failures of Mr. Hammond and Mr- 
Anderson as examples of cheap prices not proving attractive, 
Since the companies provided by these gentlemen were below 
mediocrity, and: would have proved remunerative under no 
cireumstanices. ° Mr. :Bunny we think, might; have made his 
own fortune, and that of Drury Lane, if he had lowered the 
prices'so as to theet the conveniences of theatrical goérs ; but, 
with a. pertinacity worthy of a better cause, he has remained 
a,strict conservative in his management for many years, and 
will not bate his terms of admission a doit. Should Mr. Bunn 
prove as contumacious and inveterate as ever in adhering to 
the old. prices, it. will requirg no great prophetic powers to 
foresee the result of his present managerial diplomacy.’ 

“Why is Drury Lane crowded to suffocation every, night— 
six nights i in the week? Because admirable entertainments are 
provided for the visitors:at cheap prices! . This is the secret, and 
no manager takes'the hint. : Jullien alone consults the inter- 
cits dtid inclinations of the public-alone ‘makes noney. It is 
certain that Jullien procures, the first artists of the day, en- 
gages a mostadmirable band, and proyides every novelty which 
can amuse and entertain, thereby involving a serious outlay ; 
but his theatre is filled every night from floor to ceiling, his 


expenses are paid, and a large sum remaitis to reimburse him | 


for his time and trouble. Let Jullien double the prices at 





Drury Lane;.and what will be the issue ? Empty benches, 
unoccupied boxes, a deserted promenade! We stake our lives 
upon it. But Jullien will try no such conclusions, Hewill 
keep his charges as they are, and meet the convenienees ave the 
multitudes who flock to his standard. 

Every day we hear complaints on all sides of the decrease 
of public taste for theatrical amusements. There is no such 
decrease. People are enticed to theatres because: they thust be 
entertained of an evening. If the prices are agreeable to 
their means, they will-go, provided they perceive sufficient at- 
traction in the bill of fare set before them. If they see the 
attraction, and find the charge of admission without their 
means, they may be tempted to go—occasjonally ; er,’ much 
more likely, they will seek for a cheaper place of amusement, 
and learn to forézo something of their anticipations. All this, 
and much more, works against the high “prices and tells in 
favour of the low. 

Entertainments of a peculiar kind, such as .the Opera, the 
Philharmonic, &c., constitute exceptions; because they are sup- 
ported by-a particular class, who do not make’ terms of admis- 
sion a primal consideration. Even in these high places, unless 
we ate very much mistaken, we espy indications of a change * 
which will create a.revolution in the. prices. Already faint 
murmurs reach our, ears of.a,rival Philharmonic, which if once 
established will necessarily create opposition, and opposition 
will necessarily engender an alteration inthe subseription— 
even as Crawford and Hearnden’s' Periny Busses have brought 
down to the same standard the flagrant Fourpenny Chatges of 
their rivals, the Conveyance Company and the Wellingtons. 

_ Her Majesty’s Theatre this-year offers a strong corroboration 
of what we have advanced. ;During’ the whole ofthe-xegular 
season, although in the height. of the Exhibition: tine; when 
everybody was supposed to “be in Lomdiny Mr.Eamley lost 
imonéy nearly évery night. © “No ‘sooner, WSwdver™ was the sub- 
scription closed and the extra season commenced, at Jam prices, 
than the fortunes of the theatre turned, and a large. sum was 
realised in a brief space of time. This is matter of history and 
needs no testimony. If, after this, the managers of our London 
Theatres require fuller proof of the insufficieney of their con- 
servative prices, let them seek for. it, in the treasury next pay 
day. . Meanwhile ‘Jullien i is making a forteme and they are 
losing prehpee we wish them allevery success. : 
CARLYLE AT HER’ MAJESTY’S THEATRE ' 


Of, the; , Haymarket, opera my account : vin fine, is: this: 
ustres, candelabres, painting, gilding at discretion : a hall 
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as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that commanded the slayes 
of the lamp; a hall as if fitted up by the genics, regardless 
of expense. Upholstery, and the outlay of human capital, 
could do no more. Artists, too, as they are called, have been 
got together from the ends of the world, regardless likewise 
of expense, to do dancing and singing, some of them even 
geniuses in their craft. One singer in particular, called 
Coletti, or some such name, seemed to me, by the cast of his 
face, by the tones of his voice, by his general bearing, so far 
as I could read it, to be a man of deep and ardent sensibili- 
ties, of delicate intuitions, just sympathies ; originally an 
almost poetic soul, or man of genius as we term it; stamped 
by nature as capable of far other work than squalling tere, 
like a blind Samson to make the Philistines sport ! 

Nay, all of them had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished 
kind ; and must, by their own and other people’s labour, 
have got a training equal or superior in toilsomeness, earnest 
assiduity, and patent travail, to what breeds men to the most 
arduous trades. I speak not of king's grandees, or the like 
show figures ; but very few soldiers, judges, men of. letters, 
can have had such pains taken with them. The very ballet 
girls, with their muslin saucers round them were perhaps 
little short of miraculous; whirling and spinning there in 
strange mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing themselves 
motionless, each upon her left or right great toe, with the 
other leg stretched out at an angle of ninety degrees ;—as if 
you had suddenly pricked into the floor, by one of their 
points, a pair, or rather a multitudinous cohort of mad rest- 
lessly jumping and clipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, 
with opened blades, and stand still, in the devil’s name! A 
truly notable motion—marvellous, almost miraculous, were 
not the people there so used to it. Motion peculiar to the 
opera—perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the most dif- 
ficult, ever taught a female creature in this world. Nature 
abhors it, but art does at least admit it to border on the im- 
possible. One little Cerito or Tagliori the Second, that 
night when I was there, went bounding from the floor as if 
she had been made of India-rubber or filled with hydrogen 
gas, and inclined by positive levity to bolt through the ceil- 
ing. Perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine the Second 
had bred herself so carefully. 

Such talent, and such martyrdom of training, gathered 
from the four winds, was now here, to do its featsand be paid 
for it. Regardless of expense, indeed! The purse of For- 
tunatus seemed to have opened itself, and the divine art of 
musical sound or rhythmic motion was welcomed with an ex- 
plosion of all the magnificences which the other arts, fine and 
coarse, could achieve. For you are to think of some Rossini 
or Bellini in the rear of it, too ;- to say nothing of the Stan- 
fields, and hosts of scene-painters, machinists, engineers, 
enterprisers ; fit to have taken Gibraltar, written the History 
of England, or reduced Ireland into industrial regiments, had 
they so set their minds to it! 

Alas, and of all these notable or noticeable human talents, 
and excellent perseverances and energies, backed by moun- 
tains of wealth, and led by the divine art of music and 
rhythm vouchsafed by heaven to them and us, what was to be 
the issue here this evening? An hour’s amusement, not 
amusing either, but wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened 
select populace of male and female persons, who seemed to 
me not worth much amusing! Could any one have pealed 
into their hearts once, one true thought, and glimpse of self- 
vision: ‘‘ High-dizened, most expensive persons, aristocracy 
so called, or bess of the world, beware, beware what proofs 





you give of betterness and bestness!” And then the salutary, 
pang of conscience in reply: ** A select populace, with money 
in its purse, and drilled a little bythe posture-maker : good 

heavens! if that were what, here and everywhere in God’s 

creation, Iam/ And a world all dying because I am, and 

show myself to be, and to have long been, even that! John, 

the carriage, the carriage: swift! Let me go home in silence, 

to reflection; perhaps, to sackcloth and ashes!’’ This, and 

not amusement, would have profitted those high-dizened 

persons. 

Amusement, at any rate, they did not get from Euterpe 
and Melpomene. These two muses, sent for, regardless of ex- 
pense, I could see, were but the vehicle of a kind of service 
which I judeed to be Paphian rather. Young beauties. of 
both sexes used their opera-glasses, you could notice, not 
entirely for looking at the stage. And it must be owned the 
light, in this explosion of all the upholsteries, and the human 
fine arts and coarse, was magical ; and, made your fair one an 
Armida,—if you liked her better so, Nay, certain old Im, 
proper females (of quality), in their rouge and, jewels, even 
these looked some reminiscence of enchantment: and I saw 
this and the other lean domestic Dandy, with icy smile on his 
old worn face; this and the other Marquis Singedelomme, 
Prince Mahogany, or the like foreign dignjtary, tripping into 
the boxes of said females grinning there awhile, with dyed 
moustachios and macassor oil graciously, and then tripping 
out again ;—and, in fact, I perceive that Coletti and Cerito 
and the rhythmic arts were a mere accompaniment here. 

Wonderful to see; and sad, if you had eyes! Do but 
think of it. Cleopatra threw pearls into her drink, in mere 
waste, which was reckoned foolish of her. But here had the 
modern aristocracy of men brought the divinest of its arts, 
heavenly music itself; and, piling all the upholsteries and 
ingenuities that other human art could do, had lighted them 
into a bonfire to illuminate an hour’s flirtation of Singedel- 
omme, Mahogany, and these improper persons! Never in 
nature had I seen such waste before. © Coletti, you whose 
inborn melody, once of kindred, as I judged, to * the melo- 
dies eternal,” might have valiantly weeded out this and the 
other false thing from the ways of men, and made a bit of 
God's creation more melodious,—they have purchased you 
away from that; chained you to the wheel of Prince Maho- 
gany’s chariot, and here you make sport for a macassor 
Singedelomme and his improper females past the prime of 
life! Wretched spiritual Nigger, oh, if you had some genius, 
and were not a born Nigger with mere appetite for pumpkin, 
should you have endured such alot? I lament for you beyond 
all other expenses. Other expenses are light ; you are the 
Cleopatra’s pearl that should not have been flung into Maho- 
gany’s claret-cup. And Rossini too, and Mozart and Bel- 
lini O Heavens, when I think that Music too is condemned 
to be mad and to burn herself, to this end, on such a funeral 
pile,—your celestial opera-house grows dark and infernal to 
me! Behind its glitter stalks the shadow of eternal death ; 
through it too I look not “up into the divine eye,” as Rich- 
ter has it, “ but down into the bottomless eye-socket "—not 
up towards God, heaven, and the throne of truth, but too 
truly down towards falsity, vacuity, and the dwelling place of 
everlasting despair. ' 

What will the readers of the “ Keepsake,” and the old im- 
proper-females (of quality), say to it ?--Keepsake for 1852. 











MADAME Son7ac is still attracting large audiences to the Opera 


at Frankfort. ~ 
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MUSIC AT’ MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s Second Classical Chamber Concert took 
place on Thursday the 20th. The programme was as follows: 


Part First.—Grand trio, pianoforte, violin, and 

violoncello, (in G, op. 1) : . ° 
Grand Sonata,—Pianoforte and violin, (inC minor, 

op. 30) ° : : : . 

Part Second.—Grand trio, pianoforte, violin, and 

violoncello, (in B. minor, op. 49) . 

Bourree and Double.—Violin and pianoforte, (in 

B minor) , ‘ : ° stidats 
Preludes (D flat and A flat) and Polonaise (A 

Major.)—Pianoforte . . «...» Chopin 

Before noticing the above, there are one or two inaccuracies 
in our report of the last concert which we wish to correct. We 
are quite willing to attribute them to our crabbed writing, 
rather than to your reader or compositor ; but we are very un- 
willing that they should go unnoticed. In speaking of the 
improvement of the Town Hall, we are made to say that the 
“¢ cavered part of the dome was covered, &c. ; it should be ‘ the 
coved part. Again, we did not find fault with Perring for 
singing the Freyschutz scena in Italian, we merely notice the 
fact from having heard it only in German or English before. 
We spoke of Mr. Perring haying received an engagement to sing 
at “ the next dress concert at the Concert Hall,” which is made 
into. ‘ the next Dress Concert and Ball,” Now Mr. Perring 
dances, we dare say, but it would appear strange to your 
readers that a tenor singer should be engaged for such a pur- 
pose. The concert in question took place on Monday last, 
with Molique as solo violin ; but have not seen or heard as yet 
any report thereof. 

Hallé’s third Chamber Concert, as above, came off on Thurs- 
day the 20th instant, when the chief feature of interest was 
the appearance of Molique as primo violin—in fact, sole violin 
—-for he, Lidel, and Hallé, were the only artists, not a vocalist 
being engaged. 

The result proved that Hallé was right, the hall being fuller 
than on either of the two previous concerts, and no concert 
could be more successful in every sense of the word. To our 
thinking, Molique is the most perfect player in concert in this 
class of music that has yet appeared in Manchester. If he 
lacks the sentintent and impassioned fervour of Ernst, his in- 
tonation is invariably unerring, and he has a peculiar clear- 
ness and bell-like purity, as well as a singing quality in his 
tones, mixing and blending at the same time so carefully with 
his co-executants, as to , Sectors absolute perfection. As a 
whole, we never listened to a more masterly performance. 
Molique was great, very great, but he had artists fully com- 
petent to play up to him in Lidel and Hallé. How all three 
seemed to enjoy it to be sure! They played with that confi- 
dence in each other which gives such aplomb and nicety to 
particular passages, such force to a forte, and such delicacy to 
the faintest piano. Never did we hear more perfect mecha- 
nism: the wonder at the beauty and genius of Beethoven or 
Mendelssohn was eclipsed by our marvels at the talent of the 
performers. 

The first part was devoted (as will be seen above) to Beeth- 
oven—his Grand Trio (in G. op. 1) for violin, violoncello, and 
pianoforte ; and his Grand duo Sonata for violin and piano- 
forte (in C minor, op. 30.) To attempt to describe each 
successive movement, as given by such hands, is quite out of 
the question. We can merely allude to one or two as being 
superlatively beautiful, as for instance the largo con expres- 
sione, and the short and fantastic scherzo in the first, and the 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
S. Bach 





adagio in the latter. The interest and attention of ‘the audi-’ 
ence were most intense ; every one seemed to listen with bated 
breath, lest they should miss a note of this matchless perforin- 
ance. The absence of a vocalist between the two pieces was 4 
relief, rather than otherwise, enabling the audience to. give 
expression to each other of their pent-up feelings. Beethoven’ 
makes such large demands on the imagination, that it was’ 
also a relief to have a change in the second part, ‘and most 
grateful did it prove. Mendelssohn's grand trio (in Dminor, 
op. 49.) is an established favourite at these concerts; and. it 
had never more ample justice done to it than on this occasion; 
by both executants and listeners. The whole trio abounds in 
elegant and melodial motivi, all of which are treated. by the 
hand of a master ; and we know not which most to admire, the 
flowing graceful Mozartian allegro, the lovely andaute (with, 
its wonderful gliding passage from violin to violoncello, when 
you cannot tell when the one ends and the other begins), the 
vivacious scherzo, or the impassioned finale ; perhaps, if anye 
thing, the andante has it—if any.. Each movement, was rape, 
turously applauded, the andante narrowly escaping an encores. 
The Bourree and Double of Sebastian Bach was a masterly 
display of genuine good fiddling, in this quaint old school, b 
Molique, accompanied by Hallé, Then Hallé wound up-wi 
two preludes, and the polongise of Chopin that he gaye us. at 
the first concert in October, in his usual powerfulstyle, closing 
this exquisite concert about half-past ten o'clock. The. next 
takes place on the 4th proximo. 

At our Theatre Royal, the only novelty since our Jast has 
been the reproduction of Loder’s clever and pretty opera of 
the Night Dancers, but we have not been able to go and see 
it. Mr. Loder, by the way, has acted as conductor during the 
entire series tboth of Italian and English operas ; the latter 
will be continued, we understand, until the theatre closes to 
prepare for the Christmas pantomime, which is to be founded 
on the old nursery tale of “The Babes in the Wood.” Bar- 
nett’s Mountain Sylph is to be the next English opera pro- * 
duced. Since writing so far, we have seen the report in the 
Manchester Guardian upon Hallé’s concert, which agrees in 
the main with the above—especiully in our estimate of Herr 
Molique—but it contains also an interesting anecdote about 
Molique’s violin, which we cannot refrain from quoting entire, 

«It is said of him (Molique), that he is sceptically heterodox 
on the great and unapproachable merit of the old makers of 
violins—the Cremonas, the Amatis, and the Straduarys— 
which have so high a celebrity as to make it worth while to 
counterfeit them, which is done in some parts of Italy, with as 
much success as they manufacture pictures of old masters. 
Herr Molique, to parody the well-known couplet on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds 

‘ When they talk of Cremonas, Amatis, and stuff, 
He looks at his fiddle, and only—takes snuff.’ 

«“ He may well look at that violin, It has no high birth to 
boast of. Herr Molique bought it of its maker, an ingenious 
baker at Stutgard, who was very well satisfied. with the price 
he received for it, £7 10s, Od.; and its tone was,liked so well 
by musicians, that a worthy amateur of this town, since de- 
ceased, gave Molique a commission for a batch of three such 
fiddles, from the oven of the Stutgard bake. They proved 

articles, and we believe one of them is occasionally heard 
with delight by musical audiences here.” 








MUSIC OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 
By a YANKEE. 


Every race, and almost every nation of men, has created 
some peculiar form of musical expression, and most of these 
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individualities are so. well defined, that they are generally 
recognized, even by those who have not made music a study, 
and who know but little of it, save the vague pleasure de- 
rived from listening to melodious and harmonious sounds. 
Thus, the Italians are celebrated for the grace and expression, 
the tenderness and pathos of their melodies; the Germans 
for the complication and intricacy of their musical forms ; the 
Scotch for wildness, plaintiveness and abruptness ; the French 
for gaiety and sprightliness, &c. &c. 

The peculiar form of musical expression characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is unquestionably the glee, catch, 
madrigal and round—all the same thing in principle, with 
only slight variations in the minor forms and the number of 
performers. Although other nations have occasionally pro- 
duced pieces which may be ranked as glees, yet it is oniy 
in England that this description of music has been regularly 
cultivated by great composers, and thus received its highest 
developments. It is not too much to say, that this glee is 
the national music of the English. Although in London and 
New York, a few of the more refined and pretentious aris- 
tocracy make the Italian Opera fashionable, and support it 
by the most enormous contributions, yet the taste for it is 
forced and exotic, and only extends to the few who have 
introduced it. The general public taste, both in England 
and the United States, remains inevitably wedded to its 
ultimate form of musical expression. Thus, while it is only 
by the most extraordinary exertions that the Italian Opera 
is enabled barely to exist for a few weeks in the year, in the 
metropolis itself, every respectable company of quartett 
singers can draw large audiences in every city, village, and 
hamlet in the Union ; and even a company of negro melo- 
dists, vamping imperfect accompaniments to “ Lucy Neal” 
or “Jim along Josey,” draw crowds of well dressed, and 
well-educated auditors; while “‘ classical” concerts, “ operatic” 
entertainments, and “ grand musical festivals” without 
number, are advertised, puffed, passed over and forgotten, by 
' all save the unfortunate givers, who find themselves hundreds 
of dollars minus every year. 

The reason of this is strong and simple: ‘The Anglo- 
American, in his semi-savage state, does not sympa- 
thise with the refined and sentimental-song of the‘ Italian 
music, and instantly condemns all the cadenza-ing, bravura- 
ing, and foriture-ing of the soprano assoluto de cartello, the 
bellowing of the basso cantante, and the sky-rocketing of the 
primo tenore, as the most unmitigated trash and nonsense. 
If compelled by fashion, or the persnasion of wife and 
daughter, to rent a sofa at the Opera for five dollars a night, 
he yawns, fidgets and sleeps through the finest passages over 
which his foreign-bred neighbours go into mustachioed 
ecstacies ; and the whole family, sighing for the full and rich 
harmonies of the ‘ Alleghanians,” turn languidly toward the 
stage, and exclaim with Christopher Sly, “’Tis a very 
excellent piece of work—would it were done!” With the 
glee and its varieties, on the other hand, the Englishman (?) or 
the American heartily sympathises. It is full, strong, clear 
ard straightforward, like himself; like himself, too it goes 
ahead, and never stoops to effeminate dallying nor mere- 
tricious ornament. Its tones are the natural compass of the 
human voice, and its melodies move energetically and inde- 
pendently, now approaching and now receding from each 
other, like the bright streams of his native land, and anon 
gracefully mingling their outlines, yet each preserving its 
independant form, like the blue mountain horizon that at 
sunset bounds his wide and picturesque view. The glee in 








short, is as natural and indispensable an object of admiration 
to the full-grown and thoroughly developed. Englishman as 
his rivers, his mountains, or his azure skies. 

The original meaning of the Saxon word Glee, is mirth, 
merriment, and in old authors, music itself, Its technical 
musical signification is, a song in three or more parts, without 
instrumental accompaniment, in which the voices begin and 
end together. In the Catch, the voices, take up their parts 
in succession, and.a ludicrous turn is generally given to the 
words by the peculiar manner of the performers breaking in 
upon each other. ‘The Madrigal is a composition generally 
in four parts, intended to be joined in like New, England 
Church Music by all the company. In time the arrangment 
of parts to single voices was found) to be the most capable of 
diversified effects,.and was employed in all classes of subjects 
—eventually giving rise to the apparent anomaly of a serious 
glee. The prominence given to this species of composition 
has therefore given us glees of a pathetic, grand, and (as 
Webbe’s “ When winds breathe soft,’?and Calcott’s “Oh! 
snatch me swift.’’) even devotional character. It is generally, 
however, a delightful and rational compromise between the 
trivialness of the theatre, and the solemnity,of the choir. All 
the great masters of English composition have bestowed par- 
ticular attention upon the writing of glees, rounds, catches, 
etc., etc., and some of the finest ‘and best remembered ‘pieces 
of Purcell, Arne, Locke, and other great names in English 
Musical History, are of this character. Among the composers 
whose principal works consist of glees, catches, rounds, 
madrigals, etc., we ever recall with pleasure Atterbury, 
author of the charming round, “ Sweet enslaver,” and the 
popular glee, ‘‘ Lay that sullen garland by thee;” Baildon, 
author of “ When gay Bacchus,” and“ Adieu to the village 
of delights ;” Danby, Paxton, Spofforth, author of “ Hail, 
smiling morn!” Dr. Hartington, author of “ How sweet in 
the woodlands!” Dr. Benjamin Cooke, author of Hark! 
the lark at Heaven’s gate sings,” “ How sleep the brave,” 
“In the merry month of May,” etc., etc.,—his son, Robert 
Cooke—and Lord Mornington, father of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and author of some of the most beautiful glees, 
“‘ Here in cool grot,” Gently hear me charming maid,” “Hail, 
hallowed fane !” “ ’Twas you, sir” ete., ete. Sammel Webbe 
is another honoured name, and his ‘* When winds breathe 
soft,”’ is still recognized as one of the most sublime musical 
pictures extant. He is also the author of “Glorious Apollo,” 
the “ Ode on St. Cecilia,” and many other well known pieces, 
Dr. Calcott is another honoured and revered name in musical 
annals, and divides the glee-crown with Webbe. The ‘ Oh! 
snatch me swift from these tempestous scenes,” of Calcott, 
has probably never been surpassed. 

But it is unnecessary to prolong this list of the composers 
and compositions, in a species of music which, although just 
now somewhat overlaid by the Italian Opera in New York, 
still claims its numerous appreciators and supporters, not 
only here, but throughout the country. In every principal 
city, private glee clubs exist, many of the members of which 
would do credit to the public stage or concert room. Quite 
recently, too, there has arisen a quartett band of, native 
vocalists, under the name of ‘* The Alleghanians,”’ whose 
public performances are so perfect and exquisitely expressive 
of the very spirit of English Glee, that they promise to revive 
the popularity of this charming style of music. In Boston, 
(the musical taste of whose citizens cannot be questioned) 
they have been listened’to with the greatest admiration ; and 
in every other place where they have been heard, they have 
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elicited the most unanimous applauses.. We learn that it is 
the intention of these vocalists to give one concert only at 
Saratoga springs, on Saturday evening, Aug. 3. We have 
heard them in private, and fully endorse the recommendations 
they elsewhere received. We watch their course with lively 
interest, and cordially bid them God speed upon their re- 
fining and ennobling mission. 

There is one idea which we would press upon our readers 
in the country ‘where the’ “ Allechanians” may happen to 
pass. Itis that in the principal churches of Europe and 
the principal cities of this country, the choir consists of only 
four voices, and the Alleghanians are an admirable model for 
amateurs to study. They have already laid the foundation 
of several admirable church quartetts in different parts of the 
country, and in this way their influence is destined to be 
widely and actively beneficent. 





Original Correspondence. 
Ferpinanp. Rass’s Works. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Siz,—In reply to an inquiry for Ferdinand Ries’s Works in 
your No, 47, page 747,'I beg to state, the Pianoforte Trios 
Op. 2 and 28, aré published at N. Simrock at Bonn 
», 63, (easy) itto ditto i 
» 148, are published at Les fils de B. Schott, Mayence, Paris and 
* Anvers 
The Pianoforte Quatuors 
» 13 and 129, at C.F. Peters at Leipzig. 
» 17 and 129, at N. Simrock at Bonn. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joseru Res. 
33, Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square. 


Ferpinanp R1es’s Works. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr,—In reply to an enquiry of “ Ligna,” in your last publica- 
tion, respecting Ferdinand Ries’s Trios and Quartetts, they are 
to be had at Ewer and Co.’s, Newgate-street. 


“ Menopres OF Wares” ann “ Beauties or Camprta.” 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1x,—Permit me to reply to the letter from Mr. Brinley Richards, 

inserted in your widely -circulated paper of the 22nd inst. _ 

In the first place, it would appear from the Author's written 
statement, that he is justified in selling his copyright to another 
firm. I find on enquiry at first-rate music publishers and book- 
sellers that there is no instance in which any author of repute has 
so committed himself. I confess Iam at a loss “to conceive how 
Mr. Brinley Richards can justify a mere re-arrangement of the same 
“ Melodies of Wales,” long since sold to his former patrons, firstly, 

as duets; ‘secondly, as solos; thirdly, the same subjects under the 
title of “* Beauties of Cambria ;” and fourthly and lastly, sold to 
another house. : ; 

Some of our best poets and composers’ have considered their 
first works to be their best; and’ there are now in my possession 
many unpublished works by Sir J. Stevenson, Wadey C. Horn, 
John Barnett, the late Alexander Lee, and, amongst others, of Mr. 
Brinley Richards himself; but because I have not published them, 
does that argue that these works are not new. : 

Now, Sir, permit me to state without quibble, that the “Melodies 
of Wales,” which were dedicated b permission to the Duke of 
Newcastle (notwithstanding Mr. Brinley Richards’ declaimer) 
were published first, and were performed by the Author at the 


in the public journals ; conseqently I presume they must: -be\new 
to the public, for although many meritorious works may lay un- 
touched on the shelves for years, yet, by some unaccountable im- 
pulse of the moment, they may suddenly become: familiar ‘with 
the musical world in general. 

It may be, Sir, that under ordinary circumstances. I should not 
have noticed the plagiarism of which Mr, Brinley Richards has been 
guilty, but when a flagrant attempt. is made to injure.the character 
of my firm, some explanation is doubtless as much louked for as 
it is required, 

I am truly sorry that any respectable professor should deseend 
so low in the scale of propriety as to promulgate publicly. vexatious 
and unnecessary mis-statements. My firm is, however, on. its trial 
before a discerning and enlightened public, and. such is my,faith 
in the principles of truth and justice, that I feel confident of a 
favourable verdict from all disinterested parties, fully convinced 
I shall rise superior to my adversaries in this controversy. 

In conclusion, Sir, allow me to assure you that had Mr. Brinley 
Richards applied to his early friends and first publishers to re- 
arrange or edit a new edition of his works, either the ‘ Melodies 
of Wales,” or “ Beauties of Cambria,” he would have not only met 
with most liberal terms, but would have received that courtesy 
which I regret to perceive he denies to his former, patrons. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, . 
Lxont Leg. 
Firm of Lee and Coxhead 
48, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 





Wuere Mr. Wicxiys Lives. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you can please. to inform.me 
where Mr. Wilkins lives, a Professor of Music, who comes to 
London two or three times a week to give lessons. 

I am Dear Sir, 
Your’s, truly, 
A Constant READER. 
[Can any of our Subscribers answer the above ?—Ep. M. W.] 





Tae Bsavuties or CAMBRIA. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—The following is a copy of a letter which [ had the. plea- 
sure of receiving a few days since, from one of the, most distin< 
guished composers of the day; and as it tends so materially to 
confirm the statement contained in my last letter in the Musical 
World, I shall feel much obliged, if you will do me the favour to 
insert it. Without reference to its importance to myself, it.will be 
perused with interest by your readers, as an example. of; the 
writer’s characteristic independence of mind, 

I remain, truly yours, 
Brinutey Ricuarps. 
6, Somerset Street, Portman Square, Nov. 25, 1851. 


“Mr. G. A. Macfarren presents his compliments to Messrs. Lee 
and Coxhead, in answer to a circular from Messrs. Lee and Cox- 
head just received; Mr. Macfarren begs to state,’ that having 
lately reviewed in the Musical Journal referred to in that circular, 
both Mr. Richards’s works, “ Beauties of Cambria,” and “The 
Recollections of Wales,” is at a loss to suppose how Messrs. Lee 
and Coxhead can in any way confound or connect these two pub- 
lications with each other, seeing they are dissimilar in every par- 
ticular by which a Musician can distinguish them, and from 
their different degrees of difficulty, they address themselves to 
entirely different classes of players. 

The circular of Messrs. Lee and Coxhead, contains a misstate- 
ment in the announcement that the “ Beatties’ of Cambria” are 
dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, insomuch as the 
title-pages of the various numbers, contain dedications. to various 
private individuals. This ineorrectness, and Mr. Macfarren’s 
knowledge of Mr. Richards’s abilities as a pianist, induce him to 
disbelieve another statement in the circular, namely, that Mr. 
Richards performed these arrangements “at the Freemasons 





Cambrian Society of Ancient Britons, on St. David's Day, at the 
Predeshect's Treveeiis They had never been reviewed nor advertised 





Tavern, &c. &¢.,” as it is’ highly improbable that an artist of: 
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emmence would perform in public pieces such as these, calculated 
as they are most admirably for the advancement of little children. 
Mr. Macfarren would not trouble Messrs. Lee and Coxhead with 
these remarks, but that he pes rer their sending him their 
circular is intended to elicit a reply. He forwards a copy of this 
note to Mr. Richards with full permission to that gentleman to 
make any use of it he may think proper.” 
78, Welbeck Street, Nov. 21, 1851. 


CHERUBINI. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Can you inform me whether Cherubini composed the 
Mass for the Emperor Napoleon’s Coronation, and if so, by what 
key it is designated, as in D, or C, or F, and whether it is pub- 
lished in Paris ? \ 

I enclose my card, and am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
An AMATEUR. 


London, 26th Nov. 1851. 


Burner’s History or Music. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—In a late number of the Musical World, the question 
was mooted whether a reprint of Dr. Burney’s History of Music 
would not prove very acceptable at the present time; and in a 
subsequent impression appeared an intimation that there would 
be no lack of persons ready and willing to snbscribe to such an 
undertaking. 

The ne a suggestion and the assurance drawn forth are 
welcome indications of the healthy desire that exists to study 
thusic, not simply practically and theoretically, but also histori- 
cally and philosophically. But would a literal reprint of Burney 
supply all that is expected or required at the present day? There 
are I think adequate reasons for supposing not. In the first 
place, although Burney’s is undoubtedly the best written English 
History of Music, it is I believe, generally admitted that Sir John 
Hawkins’s contains a greater amount of curious records concern- 
ing the art ; but from his materials not being so well arranged and 
digested as Burney’s, they are not so readily available to the 
Musical Student. Now it seems to me, that any fresh publication 
ought to embody all the historical facts and particulars that are 
within reach, and which must be allowed not to be included entire 
in Burney. Then, many of Burney’s criticisms require material 
modification. For instance, some of the harmonies used by Dr. 
Blow, he has reviewed with ee severity ; yet the self-same 
chords have been employed by Mendelssohn, and with most 
’ charming effect. Again, Burney’s opinion when speaking of 
Sebastian Bach’s great Organ works, that Bach “seemed to have 
been constantly in search of what was new and difficult, without 
the least attention to nature and facility,” would require absolute 
reversion before it could now be accepted or reiterated. 

What seems to me to be the great desideratum just now is 
“a revised Burney” (as being the better written work) by way 
of text, with ample extracts and extra illustrations, from Hawkins 
and other published and MS. authorities, as foot notes ; and if 
some patient musical antiquarian, such as Dr, Rimbault, could be 
induced by some spirited music or book publisher to undertake 
such a compilation, the object so much desired by your corres- 
pondents H. J. F., Belfast, &c., and, I may add, myself and others, 
would, I imagine, be more satisfactori y attained than by the 
course originally suggested. ‘ 

But what seems to me to be most urgently required for more 
immediate practical use, is, a continuation of the History of Music 
from the period of Burney and Hawkins to the present time. It 
is not asserting too much to say the present histories leave off 
where one of the most important eras in the art commenced. 
The discovery and development of the symphonic form of instru- 
mental composition, and the rise and progress of the difficult art 
of writing for an Orchestra, are subjects wholly untouched upon 
by either Burney or Hawkins; and although the compositions of 
Haydn the inventor, and of Mozart the improver of the eym- 
phony, were known to the former; he dismissed these authors in 


about half a page each. The last observation made by Burney 
on the subject of Instrumentation, is I think» that: wherein he 
speaks of Handel making the Flutes play. in octaves with the 
Violins, then a “ new effect,” but how much this leaves to be said 
on Orchestration is too obvious to enlarge upon. Now, what I 
think will be admitted on all hands to be a much needed addition 
to our musical literature, is a work embodying a complete analysis 
of the Instrumental and Choral works of the great writers of the 
last seventy or eighty years. 

The set Sai of so interesting and desirable a book should, 
of course, only be entrusted to one who was a deeply read 
musician and composer to begin with, one who could alike. detect 
the dawn of new harmonies, or the slightest modification in the 
form of a movement, and most particularly, who possessed the 
fortunate gift of conveying his impressions clearly find vividly to his 
readers ; and I can call to mind no gentleman in whom these 
several necessary powers are so happily blended as Mr. George 
Macfarren. 

And as I suppose we must take a mercenary as well as a pro- 
fessional view of such a proposition, a publication of the kind 
just hinted at would be sure to sed well, The possessor of a copy 
of either of the present histories would require the “ continua- 
tion.” This would secure a circulation to the extent of perhaps 
twice that ever attained by Burney or Hawkins; te if the 
numerous warm and public thanks that have been offered to Mr. 
Macfarren for his masterly essays and criticisms in your journal 
be any criterion, there are hosts of others who would be but too 
glad to welcome the appearance of such a volume. 

Hoping that some steps may be taken to meet the present 
growing desire for a more intimate acquaintance with the history 
and science of the divine art of music, and apologising for 
troubling you with so long a letter: 

I an, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Epwarp J. Horxins. 
69, Tachbrook Street, Warwick Square, Nov. 25th. 








HENRI HERZ—REMINISCENCES OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
AMERICA. 
Translated from “ La France Musicale,” by W, Grilliers. 
(Continued from p. 741. 


SINGULARITIES. 


The Sunday is invariably a dull and melancholy day in Boston. 
Woe be to the stranger who lets himself be overcome by the 
spleen; to chase it away, he has not the resource of visiting his 
friends or acquaintances. Everybody is at church; should you 
attempt to see any one, you would find nothing but closed doors. 
I have even remarked that on this day the most charming coun- 
tenances are dull and severe, which appearance ill contrasts with 
the sweet and kindly humour of the young women of the country, 
I remember that I found them far handsomer on the other days ; 
and not to lose any of my illusion (if such it was), I made a de- 
termination never to stir out on a Sunday as long as I should 
remain in Boston. 

I believe these facts will sufficiently illustrate the puritanism 
which predominates both in the public and private life of the .in- 
habitants of Massachussetts; but by an inexplicable anomaly, 
Boston is the only town in North America where concerts are 
held on a Sunday. They are certainly concerts which are called 
sacred, doubtless to place them in some sort of unison with their 
religious principles, but in truth they are nothing but musical 
entertainments: and they attract the greater number of persons 
as the public has not on that day the choice of amusements, 

Another singularity of the Bostonians is, that they compel 
artists to give concerts at half-price; for example, if the entrance 
fee isa dollar in New York, it must be only half a dollar in Boss 
ton, not for economy, but philanthropy, say they. 

Another and more remarkable phenomenon exists among the 





inhabitants of Boston: it is impossible to distinguish an artizati 
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from what in society is denominated a gentleman. Thereappears 
to be no outward distinguishing trait of the Lord or the man of 
wealth fromthe plebeian: they present the extraordinary and rare 
spectacle of equality ; and moreover, this dogma of equality is so 
profoundly rooted, that the rich would reproach themselves if 
they partook of any amusement or recreation of which their less 
fortunate brethren would be deprived. The posséssion of riches 
and wealth does not extinguish all feeling and consideration for 
their fellow mortals. I will venture to say there is more en- 
lightenment and real knowledge diffused among the people of 
Boston than in any other town of America. I will presently 
relate the precaution and cunning to which I was obliged to have 
recourse, to conciliate my interest with the exigencies of the 
Boston public. I will for the present only relate one charac- 
teristic fact. 

One day I dined with one of the wealthiest inhabitants of the 
city. Immediately after the repast, my amphitryon, who had 
hired a Me expressly for the occasion,, said with great em- 
phasis, that he had never had the pleasure of hearing me play, 
and would feel much obliged if I would play him a piece. Sur- 
prised at this abrupt request, which followed rather too close 
upon the coffee, I excused myself, and invited him to come and 
hear me at my next concert. ‘I could not think of it, sir. What 
would the persons of my acquaintance say, who cannot, like me, 
afford to spend a piastre? ” 

“ Then, Sir,” I answered, “I hope you will come and dine with 
me, and you shall hear me play Tithout incurring the risk of 
being criticised by any of your fellow citizens.” 

I scarcely need say, that by this reply I saved the trouble of 
renewing my invitation. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


As my reminiscences may be read by artists who have the in- 
tention of visiting America, I think everything worth mentioning 
that may be conducive to their comfort during their sojourn. I 
will then say that the hotels of Boston appeared to me the finest 
and best regulated in the world. Those of River and Tremont 
must above all others be signaled for their magnificence and in- 
comparable comfort. The apartments are lighted by gas, and 
are furnished and decorated with finished taste. ‘The four meals 
a day are delicious, and of an exquisite finesse. The attendance 
is performed with a military regularity.* 

* Here ocetirs a very uninteresting description of an American con- 
trivance, intended to facilitate and render the attendance in Hotels 
prompt and perfect; this 1 havo thought proper to omit.— Translator, 


Time is money: The devise of the Americans, and of the 
Yankees in particular, everything they do, all their actions tend 
towards the fulfilment of their motto, Any mechanical con- 
trivance ‘which offers 4 saving of time, is hailed with applause, 
and received with delight by the industrious and active American 

e0ple. 
3 Twes already said that instruction and knowledge is diffused 
to a far greater extent in Boston than in any other town of the 
Union, The numerous churches, the multiplicity of literary and 
scientific institutions, the magnificent hospitable establishments 
to be met with at each step, all—all attest the right that every 
man possesses to busy himself for the public . These things 
spread among the attizans of Boston, a knowledge and enlighten- 
ment that’ might at the present time ‘be vainly sought for even 
within the middle class of French people. I speak nothing bilt 
the truth when Isay poverty is unknown, that every inhabitant 
of Boston can by his industry make sure of a small independance. 

This feeling affords them an encouragement, and gives so much 
zest to their efforts, that every one is active and busy—no one is 
dormant or useless. It is the most animated maritime port of the 
Union. 

MY FIRST CONCERTS IN BOSTON, 


Tt was not till I had profoundly studied the manners, the 
etistoms, and the character of the Boston people, that I could 


—, 


enetrated with the truth that nothing could be more. opposed or 

issimilar than the taste and habits of the citizen of New York 
and the habitant of Boston, I resolyed upon a course of action 
totally different from that I had pursued in.New York. I was 
severe and formal, even to the form and appearance of my pro- 
grammes, and I banished from my concerts any exhibition of 
charlatanism, too much in usage in that country. Instead of 
seeking or conciliating the press, I did all that lay in my power 
to confine it merely to the announcement of my arrival and 
my concert ; no exaggeration, no puff; nothing would I adopt that 
was not formal- and reserved. My way of acting succeeded 
admirably, I had never imagined for my tactics the full and 
complete success they met with. I gave a great number of cot- 
certs in Boston, and I cannot but with pleasure reflect upon the 
reception I received. 

Another singularity; the Boston public, notwithstanding its 
excessive puritanism, is infinitely more enthusiastic than that of 
New York; and I think it advances far beyond it in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the beauties of music. Classical 
works here meet with great favour; and I can truly affirm that 
in no other town of America will the immortal works of Beet- 
hoven, Weber, and Hummel receive as sincere, as enlightened, 
and as ardent an admiration. It has so often been repeated that 
the compositions of these authors were serious works, that the 
Bostonians—serious by their nature—almost impose upon them- 
selves as a law, their show of excessive enthusiasm, 


(To be continued.) 








THE DEAD MARCH. 
A Fantasy. 


In by no means a small sized room, there sat a youth, 
numbering, we will suppose, about twenty years of eee, als 
though by his appearance a person might easily imagine him 
much older, for anxiety, and toiling away the nights given 
by Nature to sleep, had left their mark, and caused him 
therefore to appear care-worn. He was seated by a round 
table, on which, among some musical instruments, papers, 
and folios, lay his watch attached to a heavy silk ribbon, and 
marking the advanced hour of the night, together with an 
inkstand, pen, and several loose sheets of music paper, on 
one of which he held his pen, though rather at a loss what 
thereon to write. By the light proceeding from a green 
shaded’ lamp, one or two pictures were distinguished on the 
wall, and two or three musical personages were represented 
by busts and statuettes around the room; there was also 
an open piano, and the windows of this apartment were 
screened by dark green curtains, and the floor was covered 
by a deep brown carpet. 

The young man was a musician, but in vain pressed he his 
pale forehead with his still paler hand ; in vain gazed he at 
different objects with a vacant stare; in vain bit he his pen 
and frowned, for no idea came, of no theme did he think that 
might be transposed to paper: he was writing for a prize 
which in a week's time would be awarded by the Academy of 
Music, that great institution having proclaimed that they 
would so do for the best original piece ; and although quite 
young, yet this musician was noted, for his productions were 
sptead around the land, and his fame went abroad. 

Time went on. 

He was at a loss, as I have said, what to’ write, and was 
beginning to despair, when on a sudden he beheld the end of 
the room opposite where he was, commence to recede, and 
the ceiling rose, changing from a plain to one of the splendid 
Gothic orders, and numiberless immense columns reared them- 
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the table where he sat, on each side of the now widened 
room, all being, together with the floor and ceiling, hung, 
bound, and festooned with black crape, while his view was 
arrested by a velvet curtain of the same sombre colour, on 
which was delineated in silver two human skulls. He gazed 
thereon in wonder, and the light of the lamp now commenced 
gradually to fade away; and as soon as it was extinguished 
the dark curtain was drawn up, while a light, proceeding from 
behind, illuminated the columns, and gave the astonished be- 
holder a view of whatcame forth, A body of men appeared slowly 
marching towards him, to the measured tap of the deep brass 
drum, all habited in dark dresses, their polished brass instru- 
ments being likewise bound incrape; in a moment they com- 
menced playing, and the whole place was filled with the 
sweet, though solemn strains of the dirge-like music ; when 
advancing half way they stationed themselves on the right 
side, while a tall nan, dressed completely in black, with an 
immense sable plume nodding from his cap, advanced in front, 
and with a long wand beat time. Now appeared a company 
of twelve persons in red garments, and with red feathers in 
their hats, marching three abreast, having in their grasp 
burning torches reversed, being followed by a band of soldiers ; 
twenty-five young girls dressed in white, bearing wreaths of 
the same coloured roses, preceded by as many boys carrying 
laurels, the whole being followed by an immense funeral car, 
having at the corners nodding plumes, and drawn by twelve 
horses. In the centre of this car lay a coffin, surmounted by 
the pall, and over which stood two persons, intended to 
represent Tragedy and Comedy, and the figure of Music 
weeping, with a broken lyre at her feet, showing that the 
deceased excelled in both these descriptions of music—and 
there was a)so seen a black banner, on which were written in 
letters of silver, words to the effect that peace was to the soul 
of Malchang; and the young musician who witnessed all 
those proceedings, turned still paler than usual, and with 
trembling frame looked aghast, for——he saw his own 
funeral ! 


The whole procession having turned to the left, disap- 
peared between the columns, and when such was the case, 
the tall man with the wand stepped forth, the band followed, 
and to the time of the most splendid music that Melchang 
ever heard, commenced marching towards that place whence 
they at first appeared, and the head of the procession imme- 
diately followed from the right side, and the whole train 
passed once more before his eyes. The black curtain again 
descended, darkness for an instant followed, again light shone 
from his lamp, the columns tottered, and in falling vanished 
from the view, the ceiling changed, and the room was as 
formerly. 

Melchang immediately set to work, and with the air still 
fresh in his memory, commenced writing it on the paper 
before him, being possessed of the idea that it would be his 
last performance, for as he was superstitious, he believed his 
death was near at hand. The watch indicated that the night 
had passed, yet he opened not his shutters to admit the light 
of day, but re-filling his lamp, proceeded with his work, at 
times trying passages on his piano; he placed the last note 
on the score, and with a triumphant smile on his wan features, 
sunk back exhausted in his cushioned arm chair, and thence 
end slowly to the floor, senseless, 

+ ° * . 


The family in the house not seeing him at breakfast nor at 
dinner, grew alarmed at his absence—for he was very punc- 








tual in attendance—and proceeding to his room found the 
door fastened ; they burst it open and entered. 
The spirit of the young musician had fled for ever. 

. Pe 


The whole Academy of Music turned out at his funeral, 
and his mortal remains were carried ‘to their last resting 
place by the inspiring sound of the once visionary, though 
wild, soul-stirring and exceedingly magnificent composition 
of his own—the Deap Makcu. 








Dramatic. 


Haymarket.—Mr. Bonnycastle fancies that an individul 
he has met in St. James’s Park has snatched his watch out of 
his fob ; meeting with the same individual a short time after- 
wards he puts in practice the Lex Talionis by twitching his 
watch out of his fob, and running off with it. On his arrival 
home he discovers to his horror that he has left his watch on 
his dressing-table, and has consequently been guilty of what in 
the eye of the law might simply be denominated highway 
robbery. He goes the next morning to state the matter at the 
nearest police office, but is so horrified by the view of a large 
placard offering £20 for the apprehension of the culprit, that 
he immediately packs up a few things in a carpet bag, and 
rushes in despair to Canterbury. Here he manages to 
obtain a situation as copying clerk to Mr. Smuggins, who is a 
relation of his wife. ‘This Mr.. Smuggins has a niece who - 
possesses some property, and being naturally desirous to keep 
it, he: proposes to Bonnycastle, whom he only knows as Mr. 
Jorum, that he should marry her. Besides her property, 
however, the niece has a lover, a Mr. Johnson, and the latter, 
to obtain admittance into Smuggins’s house, takes the name 
of Bonnycastle, and excites the anger, indignation, horror and 
jealousy of the real Bonnycastle by the manner in which he 
talks of the latter’s wife. But Bonnycastle is obliged to devour 
his rage, however unpalateable he may find it, as he dreads 
that Johnson may after all be a policeman in disguise ready to 
arrest him for hiscrime. ‘To make matters worse, Mrs. Bon- 
nycastle arrives, and to punish Bonnycastle, whom she sus- 
pects of an intrigue with Smuggins’s niece, supports Johnson's 
deception by acknowledging him as her husband. Matters at 
last reach their culminating point, when the flat candlesticksare 
brought in, Mr. and Mrs. Bonnycastle, that is to say Mr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Bonnycastle, told that ¢heir room is ready. 
This is too muck for Bonnycastle, who arms himself with a 
revolver, and is only prevented from adding murder to his 
uther misdeeds by the whole affair being explained, and John- 
son turning out to be the gentleman who has lost his watch. 

Such is a brief outline of one of the best written, liveliest 
farces we have seen for sometime. It was admirably played 
by everyone, more especially by Buckstone. Whoever wants 
to see Buckstone supremely Buckstone, must go and see him 
in the Z'wo Bonnycastles ; but, however, there is no need for 
“new for we believe that the piece will be running six months 

ence. 

The Beggar’s Opera was revived on Wednesday, and was 
as strongly cast as the means of the theatre would allow. We 
cannot, however, greutly laud the manager for resuscitating 
this obsolete masterpiece of the poet Gay. The F#eggar’s 
Opera—-which, by the bye, was first suggested to Gay by 
Swift—was written at a particular time for a particular pur- 
pose, and no doubt satisfied the wits and audiences of the 
period. The time has past away, and the purpose does not 
exist. The consequence is that the wit is more than half lost, 
and many of the allusions are quite incomprehensible to a 
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modern audience. Besides this, the Beggar's Opera requires 
the most accomplished singers and actors to show it in its 
most fascinating colours. The melodies are for the most part 
exceedingly beautiful, and afford the vocalist an excellent op- 
portunity of exhibiting his voice and style to the best advan- 
tage. For this reason alone the Beggar’s Opera will be pre- 
served until, if the time should ever come, the ballad opera be 
entirely banished from the stage. 

If we cannot laud the revival of the Beggar’s Opera on 
Wednesday night as being foreign to the taste and refinement 
of the present time, and as being entirely obsolete, neither can 
we praise the cast, except in some particulars. Mr. Harrison 
certainly made a bold and dashing Captain Macheath, and 
sang occasionally with immense spirit and energy; Miss 
Louisa Pyne looked most charming—more charming than ever 
—in Polly, and sang the music beautifully, and Mrs. Fitz- 
william made the sauciest and pertest of Lucys; but here our 
praise halts—no, we must except Mr Weiss, who, as Mat O”’ 
the Mint, sang the Bacchanalian song, “Fill every glass,” 
with unusual fire, and Jeft out his best scene, that in which 
that glorious line occurs, «‘ Damn it, Captain, die game.” Mrs. 
Caulfield should not have been thrust into Mrs. Peachum, 
being unfit for such a part: neither ought Mr. James Bland 
have played Peachum, nor yet Mr. Lambert Lockit, these 
gentlemen being completely out of their element. Nor were 
we greatly enamoured of Mr. Buckstone’s Filch, which was, 
what it should not have been, an irresistible caricature. On the 
whole, although the revival contained some excellent things 
in the performance, it was by no means satisfactory, and we 
cannot anticipate for it a long run. 

It is a very unpleasant duty to find fault with an artist 
like Miss Louisa Pyne, who stands so high with the public, 
and whose rare gifts as an artist we have been amongst the 
first to perceive, and the most strenuous and persistent to 
uphold. We were grieved indeed on Wednesday night to find 
Miss Louisa Pyne departing so far from her usual good taste 
and judgment as to introduce two Italianised variations to 
“ Cease your Funning,” thereby completely setting aside the 
intention of the poet and musician. .\ more preposterous in- 
terpolation could not well be imagined, and we consider that 
the audience showed no small amount of forbearance in allow- 
ing Miss Louisa Pyne to continue the scales, arpeggios, roulades 
and trills she thought proper to tag to so simple a melody 
joined to such touching words. What the audience really 
thought, was evidenced most unmistakeably in the manner in 
which they received Captain Macheath’s answer to Polly’s 
passionate pleading—“ Really, Polly, this is carrying the joke 
too far”—which was singularly apropos, and was received with 
shouts of laughter and opposition cheers. We must do Miss 
Louisa Pyne the justice to say she sang the variations with 
extraordinary fluency, and that she was rapturously encored 
in the last, which was quite a juvenile Sontag feat ; but we 
would entreat her to keep her flourishes and fireworks for a 
more fitting occasion, when she will not be likely to make the 
judicious grieve, and peril her own position as a real artist. 

King Charles the Second has been played five times, and goes 
better every time ; and the new farce, The T'wo Bonnycastles, 
has proved one of the greatest hits for many years. As the 
Times says, *‘ it promises to prove a rival.to Box and Coz.” 


Princkss’s.—After an interregnum of hardly six weeks, 
this theatre re-opened fur the season on Saturday last the 22d 
inst., to a house crowded in every part. The theatre has been 
cleaned and re-touched, but in decoration and appointment it 
remains much as it was. The play was the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. The whole strength of the company was put into 





requisition, and the parts were judiciously assigned. If it be 
true that Falstaff has never vet found an adequate representa- 
tive, Mr. Bartley comes quite as near the author's ideal as any 
actor of the present day. We are told by the commentators 
that the Falstaff in the play is uneq ual to the same character 
in Henry the Fourth, because “ we can take no part in the 
continual triumphs over him,” a judgment to which we must 
demur ; for there is certainly no reason why this facetious and 
bloated impostor should escape the reprisal and atonement 
which are his due; nor could any better instruments of justice 
have been chosen, than a couple of virtuous and intel nt 
women who have become the objects of his lust and cupidity. 
Mr. Charles Kean’s Ford was all the better for a dash of comic 
humour which he infused -into it, and which was just enough 
to give freshness to his portrait without compromising its inte- 
grity. Ford’s jealousy of the fat knight, although a serious 
matter to himself, cannot be other than a subject of merri- 
ment to the audience. Mrs. Kean was all that could be wished 
in Mrs. Ford, although the part is, in fact, hardly worthy of 
her. Mrs. Keeley with her racy, rational humour, gave to 
Mrs. Page a prominence with which we never before saw the 
character invested. Mr. Alfred Wigan (the Doctor Caius) is 
probably the best Frenchman the stage possesses—the scene of 
the Doctor with Mr. Keeley for his adversary—was as droll 
as such practical fun can be made, although we are less edi- 
fied by it than by other things. Mr. Harley’s Slender is well 
known, as being happily adapted to the actor's peculiar style 
of rustic humour. Mrs. Winstanley’s Mrs. Quickly would 
have been the better for alittle more reflection. The dialogue 
with Sir John, in which she congratulates him on his bonnes 
fortunes was excellent ; the rest lacked that most necessary 
quality in the representation of Shakspeare’s discrimination. 
“ Sweet Ann Page” in her youth and beauty, found an 
admirable type in Miss Keeley, whom, however, we must cau- 
tion not to sing songs savouring at all of the florid kind, till 
she has obtained more fluency and confidence. G. 
Otyrmric.—The legitimate drama seems to have settled 
definitively at this theatre. We mentioned last week the 
performances of the Merchant of Venice, and we have to 
record the production of Romeo and Juliet last Monday. 
Miss Laura Keene was the Juliet. We have seen worse 
Juliets in our time, but eandour compels us to avow that 
we have seen many better. This young lady’s acting is 
deficient in many points and more especially in energy. 
She is too uniform, and although her reading is gene- 
rally pretty correct, her impersonation of the gentle Juliet 
wants those salient points which appeal to the hearts of the 
spectators, and mark the existence of genius. We have 
never disputed Miss Laura Keene’s claims to talent, but if 
she wish to maintain the position she has endeavoured to take 
she must do more than she has yet done, and prove that her 
acting proceeds not from the careful tuition of some old stager, 
but from the spontaneous promptings of her own heart. 
Miss Laura Keene must not think she has achieved every 
thing when she has got by rote certain traditions and instruc- 
tions ;—wnless she feel for herself she will not rise much 
higher than a clever parrot, and most decidedly cannot pre- 
tend to be superior to Mr. Somebody's learned dog, whoused 
to throw the audiences of the Surrey and Coburg into ecsta- 
cies by ringing the bell of the ‘ Lone house in the forest,” 
and dragging the comic man of the piece to the spot where 
the victim of villainy lay stretched a “ co-r-r-r-r-pse” beneath 
the merry grenwood, etc. But we trust, and believe, that 
Miss Laura Keene has genius, and we therefore advise her 





to set seriously to work to dig up the precious gift from the 
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mine of inexperience under which it at present lies hid, Let 
her persevere, and she may eventually be destined to achieve 
great things; but let her not be led away by a few plaudits, 
and fancy that she is already a great actress, and that she has 
nothing more tolearn. Nature has done much for her person- 
ally, and we are inclined to think mentally also—it remains 
for the lady herself to prove us true prophets, 

This was, we believe, the first occasion of Mr. W. Farren, 
jun.’s, undertaking the character of Romeo, of which we are 
glad to be enabled to speak in highly favourable terms. It 
was conceived and executed in the spirit of a gentleman. In- 
telligence went hand in hand with the actor’s personal appear- 
ance, which is greatly in his favour, possessing, as it does, 
youth and elegance. Some of Mr. W. Farren’s scenes took 
the audience quite by surprise, especially that in which Friar 
Lawrence informs him that he is banished, and likewise that 
at the tomb of Juliet, in which the artistic manner of his 
death told upon the spectators with thrilling effect. 

The Mercutio of Mr. H. Farren may rank next to his 
Shylock; it is certainly a most clever performance, full of 
nice discrimination of the author’s meaning backed with un 
flagging animal spirits and cavalierlike bearing. His delivery 
of the celebrated description of Queen Mab was sparkling 
with humour, all the more effective because, although no 
doubt the result of cateful study, it bore no marks of ela- 
boration, but flowed as glibly from the actor’s tongue as the 
thoughts are supposed to do from Mercutio’s brain. 

Mr. Compton was the Peter; everyone knows what im- 
portance the part assumes in the hands of this popular and 
great comedian. Another small bout de role, which showed 
what a good actor can do with a little, was that of the Apo- 
thecary in which Mr. Shalders gave proof of great talent, 
T ¢ “ m,ake-up” was admirable, and very different from the 
absurd fashion in which actors generally dress the part. 

At the fall of the curtain, both Miss Laura gad and 
Mr. W. Farren, jun., appeared befere the curtain in compli- 
ance with a unanimous call, but people soon forget the dead, 
and therefore it did not surprise us that no call was raised 
for Mr. Henry Farren, whose exertions had most certainly 
deserved this tribute of approbation. 

Puncn’s Pravnoust.—A slight sketch, entitled Counter 
Altraction, written by Mr. Tilbury, was produced here last 
Monday, with complete success. On being summoned, at 
the fall of the curtain, to reccive the plaudits of the house, 
Mr. Tilbury informed the audience that he had written the 
piece in order to afford an opportunity for the peculiar talent 
of Mr. J. Reeve in assuming a variety of characters. In this 
he was decidedly successful, as Mr. J. Reeve’s efforts were 
greeted with continuous laughter and as continuous applause. 
The piece will doubtless have a long run, 


Rebiews of Atusic. 


“Tes Ravissantes’ De Paris anp Lonpres—Trois NouvELLEs 
Danses Pour ve Piano Forte. 
No. 1. La Kabyle. 
, 2. La Willéiki. 
,, 3. La Sicilienne, 
C. L. Czarpex. Wessel and Co. 
M. Czapek is one of the most voluminous and popular of piano- 
forte arrangers, and is, besides, an elegant composer of light 
The “ Ravissantes ” are amongst the best things we have 


pieces. peg bs * . 
rhe groundwork is slight and delicate, but 


seonfrom his pen. 


they are built with neatness and much taste. These dances have 











already obtained a large share of popularity in somé of the Pari- 
sian théatres, and afe sure to make their way in London, when 
known. We have not seen them as yet performed, and know 
nothing of their séveral figutes ; nor does any description in the 
text accompany them. “ La we” Sead No. 1, was composed, we 
are informed in the title-page, by Messr's. Charbonnet and Babiller, 
and is in match time. “La Willéiki,” No. 2, composed by 
Messrs. Duffort and Angessy. is in the same tempo asthe polka, and 
would answer as music for that dance. The “Sicilienne,” No. 3, 
speaks for itself. As a composition, it is the longest and most 
ambitious of the three. The two last please us mueh, and we 
can recommend them not only as elegant specimens of dance 
music, but as neat and interesting morceaux of practice for the 
pupil. As mere dances, however, until the figures be explained, 
they must stand for nought. 





“ REMEMBER Me” Polka, for two performers on the pianoforte. 
Composed by CHARLES EtsasserR. D'Almaine and Co. 

Simple in construction, simple in form, simple in tune, and 
simple in the accompaniment ; and withal a lively and danceable 
polka. ‘The theme is well divided between the two performers ; 
and the polka itself would suit two fair players, anxious to join 
forces and entertain their friends in the ball-room. We rather 
like the idea of arranging a polka for four hands, and recommend 
it to be carried out furthermore. 





Three Songs for Voice and Piano, No. 1, “To A Lapy.” No. 2, 
“ REMEMBRANCE.” No. 3, “ EARLY DEATH.” Poetry by Lop 
Byron. Music by 8, PerctvaL, Wessel and Co. 

The first of these is written to Lord Byron’s exquisite lyric, 
“ And wilt thou weep when I am low,” and the composer should 
so have entitled his song. Sadness is the prevailing characteristic. 
The three lyrics are, indeed, amongst the most painfully sad 
Lord Byron has written, and we are somewhat surprised, Mr. 
Percival should not have selected from his favourite poet verses 
which would have given his pen amplerroom for contrast. The 
themes, however, of these three songs, although bearing a family 
resemblance in character and colouring, are well varied, con- 
sidering the vraisemblance of the subject treated. Mr, Percjval, 
in other respects, has written the songs not only with the feeling 
ofa musician, but of a poet. 

The first song, in D, common time, is very tuneful and fow- 
ing, and is, to our thinking, the best of the three. It possesses a 
semi- religious air, by no means out of keeping with the words. 
The second in C, 2-4 time, is not so tuneful, nor so characteristic, 
but is equally well written, and the accompaniments are sufli- 
ciently easy throughout. The third in D, 3-4 time, is of a more 
pretensions character, but hardly so tuneful, and loses, we think, 
yy its want of simplicity. 








Probvtnetal. 


Liverpoo..—During the week two little girls of the respective 
ages of six and eight years, have been playing a variety of cha- 
racters at the Royal Amphitheatre with the utmost success, if we 
may judge by the applause their performances created. ‘These 
two children, Kate and Ellen Bateman, came from the United 
States, where their talents were first discovered by the far-famed 
Barnum, who, after realising a considerable sum by their exertions 
in America, sent them over to this country, where they have also 
heen most favourably received. In London they played for se- 
veral months at the St. James’ Theatre, where they soon suc- 
ceeded in attracting crowded and fashionable audiences, though a 
natural dislike to precocious prodigies made their reception at 
first far from hearty or enthusiastic. At present we have’ only 
keen them in one piece, The Young Couple, a translation of ‘a 
petite drama by Scribe, in which they sustain the characters of 
two young members of the French noblesse, in the time of Louis 

uatorze, who are, for worldly reasons, married before they cau 
either read or write perfectly. qne character of Henrietta de 
Vigny is performed by the eldest, Ellen Bateman, while little Kate 
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in searlet coat, powdered wig and satin smalls, hits off to the life, 
the gay, aristocratic, and dashing Charles de Blonville, her hus- 
band. In this little piece they each act with wonderful self pos- 
session, and with a graceful ease and energy which is rarely found 
in our most talented performers. ‘Their performances in taet are 
truly wonderful, without being painful, and it is plainly to be seen 
that the little artistes have not only been well and judiciously 
trained, but that they possess abilities of no common order. They 
succeeded in keeping the audience in a state of pleasureable ex- 
citement when they were on the stage—while at the termination 
of the pieee, loud applause greeted them from all parts of the 
house. Mr. Baker and Miss Fanny Baker have also appeared in 
several of their most pleasing characters, with their teefimantionn 
the true comic humour and dramatic experience of the father, 
combined with the personal advantages and elegant impersona- 
tions of the daughter, making the several farces and dramas in 
which they perform, to go off right merrily.—Liverpool Mail. 


CHELTENHAM.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Thursday evening 
last the first of a series of Concerts took place in Messrs. Hale 
and Son’s New Music Room. Sir H. Bishop was announced to 
conduct but was prevented from severe illness, in consequence of 
which Mr. thianchi Taylor presided at the pianoforte, the company 
including many of the leading musical families of the place, whose 
frequent and hearty applause testified the pleasure they expe- 
rienced from the performances. Mr. and Mrs. Millar, who sus- 
tained the principal parts in the scheme, sang very sweetly all 


they undertook, and Miss Thornton was also equally successful. | 


To a peculiarly pleasing voice Miss Thornton adds a polished and 
agreeable manner, which materially contributed to the effeet of 
her singing, Miss Loveday performed a sonata of Beethoven's 
with brillianey. We must not omit to mention the performance 
of a concertina solo by a young lady (her first appearance), a pupil 
of Mr. R. Blagrove. Miss Creed, for such is the young lady’s 
name, played in a style creditable to herself and her master ; she 
was heartily encored. This, we believe, is the first corfeert held 
in this room, and we were pleased to find that it is in every 
respect admirably adapted for musical purposes. There were 
between 200 and 300 people present. 

Bitston.—(From a Correspondent.)—On Tuesday evening the 
18th inst., the Annual Soirée was held in St. Mary's Schoolroom, 
when one thousand persons sat down to tea. ‘The room was 
tastefully decorated with flowers and evergreens. Appropriate 
mottoes, ingeniously formed of laurel leaves, were exhibited on the 
walls, and opposite the platform was a portrait of the excellent 
vicar of St. Mary's the Rey. J. B. Owen, tastefully encircled by 
a wreath of laurels, and surmounted by the words, ‘ Long live 
our beloved pastor.” Mr. Paget, of Atherstone, was present, and 
sang in an artistic style the recits. and airs, “ Arm, arm ye brave ;” 
“For behold darkness,” and “ But who may abide,” which were 
warmly applauded. He subsequently gave, at the request of 
the Rev. chairman, an extra song—“ The Song of the Haymakers” 
(without accompaniment, the piano being very much out of tune), 
which was capitally sung and vociferously encored, The ehoir 
of St. Mary’s also added to the harmony of the evening, and exe- 
cuted several pieces with an accuracy that called forth loud 
expressions of approbation. In the course of the evening the 
Rey. J. B. Owen delivered a pathetic Scriptural allegory, and the 
performances of the interesting and talented family, “'‘The Min- 
strel Fairies,” elicited the most enthusiastic plaudits from the 
audience. Mr. Thompson, the organist of St. Mary’s—a pupil 
from the Blind Asylum, Liverpool—presided at the piano with 
ability, and was awarded a vote of thanks for his services. 

Dvusiin.—PArocHiaL PsaLMopy.—We direct the attention of 
our readers to one of the most important experiments of its kind 
which has been made within our memory. We allude to the per- 
formance of parochial psalmody last ‘Tuesday evening, at the Parish 
Church of St. Mary, in this city ; the object of which was to illus- 
trate in the most effective manner, during divine service, the various 

ehants, psalms, and hymns, for which provision has been made’ in 
the Book of Common Prayer, in harmony, and thus demonstrate 
what can be effected by a congregation, if trained and practised 
in singing. ‘The experiment was instituted under very favourable 
circumstances. Mr. James Hill, the organist of Saint Mary’s, has’ 





been long labouring to train the members of the congregation, 
capable of assisting, to the performance of Church psalmody in 
part singing. Invaluable facilities were afforded to him in his 
task by the admirable arrangements of the psalms and chants in 
“ The Choralist’—a work for which the public are indebied to 
the joint labours of Messrs. Robinson and Bussell.. In addition 
to the members of the congregation, the gentlemen and children 
ef the choirs of Trinity College, the Cathedrals, and the Chapel 
Royal, and several distinguished members of our choral societies 
contributed their aid, so that a body of effective singers were col- 
lected, which could not have fallen far short of three hundred. 
The chants and psalms selected for performanee were the fol- 
lowing :— 
Chant—95th Psalm, “O come let us sing unto the 

Lord”... aut TTP OR ee 
Psalm 42d, “ As pants the hart” (Ferns) . Ld. Mornington 
Chant—TZe Deum, “ We praise thee, O God” ... J. Hill 
Chant—Jubilate Deo, 100th Psalm, “ O be joyful 

in the Lord”... és ae ous --- Bennett. 
Anthem—a Prayer, “ Lord, for thy tender mer- 

cies’ sake” . Farrant 


Hymn—* There is a land of " pure “delight” 


(Madrid) oh a ns ae wad 

Psalm, the old 100th, ‘With one consent” d 

(Savoy) woe eee eee eee, Martin Luther 
EVENING SERVICE. 


Chant—Magnificat, St. Luke i. 46, “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord” ve eee, eee Ld. Mornington 

Anthem—* God is gone up with a merry noise” Dr, Croft 

Psalm 39th, “ Lord, let me know my term of 

days” (Martyrdom)... és ose ail 
Anthem—Job xxviii. 12,‘ O where shall wisdom 

be found” ws aes én «ed ee 
Chant—Nune Dimittis, Luke ii. 21, “ Lord, now 

lettest thou thy servant depart in peace’ ... Tallis 
Psalm 149th, “ O praise ye the Lord” ( Hanover) 

Evening Hymn, ending with “Glory, honour, 
raise and power” (Magdalene) des .. Handel 
here every portion was well given, we are slow to mark 
any for articular commendation ;. still we must observe the fine 
effect of Martin Luther’s hymn (the 100th psalm). one verse of 
which was given in unison. -Warder, Nov. 22. 

Briauton—(From a Correspondent, Nov. 26.)—Herr Kiihe’s 
Annual Morning Concert took place on Wednesday, (yesterday,) 
when a very fashionable assembly attended the Newburgh Rooms, 
Cannon Place. Sivori, Piatti, Stigelli the tenor, Miss Binckes, 
Madame Garcia and others, assisted Herr Kiihe. Sivori created 
« furore in the Carnaval de Cuba, and Herr Kiihe was unani- 
mously applauded in all his performances. 

CHELTENHAM.—Mr. George Marshall gave a concert at the 
Assembly Rooms on Thursday evening. The programme was 
excellent, and included some rare specimens of the old madrigul 
writers. ‘The chorus went well, and the concert afforded great 
satisfaction. Mr. Marshall himself sang several solos, and Miss 
Loveday varied the entertainment by performances on the 
pianoforte. ° 

Leicester.—The performance of The Creation on Wednesday 
evening, in the New Hall, was one of the best choral concerts we 
have had in Leicester for some time. The band and chorus were 
numerous and effective, the comparative deficiency in strength 
being in the violins and the soprano. The solo parts were admirably 
sustained by Mrs. Sonderland, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler, and, 
with few and trifling exceptions, with @ praiseworthy fidelity to 
the author’s text. rs. Sunderland and Mr. Lockey are so well 
known to the musical public of Leicester, that we necd only sa 
that (though the lady was understood to be suffering from eol 
both were in excellent voice, Mr. Lawler, however, has but once 
before visited us; and then, though strock with the fine quality of 
his sonorous bass, we could not but feel a want of ease and flexi- 
bility, as well as notice a certain roughness of style and pronuneia- 
tion. In his delivery and style the improvement was so great, that 
we could scarcely believe our ears. Mr. Lawler now wants a little 


| more firé and passion to place him in the’ first rank of English’ 
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basses. Inthe choristers we noticed a decided improvement, 
especialy in the male department, the parts in which were well 
balanced ; and throughout the Oratorio, we noticed a much more 
intelligent appreciation of light and shade, and a greater attention to 
accuracy of intonation, than has sometimes been the case in our 
town, Mr. Oldershaw acted as chorus-master in preparation for 
the oratorio. ‘The band was led by Mr. H. Gill, and the oratorio 
was conducted with great spirit by Mr. I. Farmer, of Nottingham; 
and the solo instrumental parts were ably rendered by M. Haus- 
mann, and Messrs. A. and H. Nicholson, Adcock, Waldrom, 
Weston, J. Smith, Nicholson, sen., &c. The only drawback was, 
that the reserved seats were not full; and for the cause we are 
rather inclined to say— Musicians are bad financiers. One would 
have thought that Jullien had taught them that the lower the 
price of admission, the more they would gain. But we can only 
say “rather” inclined; for we are more struck with the bad 
finance-management which does not render the Hall capable of 
accommodating a much larger audience at moderate rates—(as 
might be done for an expense not exceeding £150)—and so will 
drive all the concert-business now doing there, to the Temperance 
Hall, when built.—( Leicestershire Mercury.) 

Krapina.—(From a Correspondent.)—A concert of vocal and 
instrumental music was given at the Town Hall—by permission 
of the Worshipful the Mayor—on Tuesday evening, under the 
direction of the Reading Amateur Musical Society. The com- 
mittee has come to the determination of devoting the proceeds 
of this, or any subsequent concerts, to the various public charities 
in the town. The concert was well built up. The band and 
chorus amounted to more than seventy performers, and were in 
the main an efficient body. This force was led by M. Venua, ac- 
cording to the bills, “ Late Leader of the Band, and Composer at 
the Italian Italian Opera, and Member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, London.” How ignorant we Provincials are! I was 
not aware that Mr. Venua had written an opera for Covent 
Garden, nor that he was leader of the Royal Italian Opera Band, 
always believing that Mr. Costa was the sole conductor, and that 
there was no leader of the band. We provincials are indeed 
woefully in the dark, and, as you see, must sometimes depend for 
our information on bills and programmes. I shall be most happy 
to be further instructed as to the precise operas Mr. Venua com- 
posed for the Royal Opera, and at what period, and for how pen 
a time was he leader of the band. Mrs. Alexander Newton, anc 
her fair and promising pupil, Miss Louisa Nevett, volunteered 
their services op this occasion, and came direct from London, 
which gratuitous visit, we of the town of Reading will be slow in 
letting slip from our memories, ‘The band played Haydn’s Sur- 
prise Symphony and the overture to Don Giovanni, besides aiding 
in the glees and chorusses. The chorus sang Webbe’s glee, 
“ Glorious Apollo,” arranged as a chorus, with an appropriate 
instrumental introduction by Mr. Venua; Dr, Calcott’s glee, 
“The Red Cross Knight,” similarly preambled and garnished by 
the same composer and leader; and Bishop's “The Chough and 
Crow,” (the solo parts by Mrs. Alexander Newton and Miss 
Louisa Nevett). Nelson's glee for four voices, “The Forester’s 
sound,” was also sung, and “God Save the Queen” served for 
a grand finale. ‘To Mrs.eAlexander Newton’s share of the per- 
formance I would particularly call attention. She sang an air fa 
the Lucia in brilliant style, and shewed herself perfect mistress 
of the bravura school. In a different style, the ballad, she was 
still more successful, obtaining a boisterous encore in the Irish 
ballad, “ Robin Adair,” which she sang with exceeding sweetness 
and expression. Still more successful was the fair artiste in 
Mendelssohn's charming song, “ ‘The Charmer,” which the audience 
encored unanimously, and would fain have had a third time, were 
it not for very shane. Mrs. Alexander Newton also assisted 
Miss Louisa Nevett in Mendelssohn's “ Greeting,” duet, and in a 
duet from Mercadante’s Andronico, both of which were encored, 
the latter tumultuously, Miss Nevett’s solos were “ M’Odi, m’odi,” 
well and energetically given, and a ballad by H. Farmer, which 
obtained an immense encore. Besides the above a flute solo was 
given by a gentleman whose name was omitted from the bills, and 
Mr. Venua and Mr. Brown played a sonata of Mozart’s, for piano- 
forte and violin, with good effect, Mr. Venua handling the violin, 





and Mr. Brown fingering the Broadwood: Mr. Barton presided 
at the piano during the evening. 
Birmincuam.—(F roma Correspondent, Nov. 24.)—The operatic 
erformances, which will be brought to a conclusion to-morrow, 
_ passed off exceedingly well. They have been confined to 
four operas, Sonnambula, Lucia di Lammermoor, Puritani, and the 
Bohemian Girl. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves have been in immense 
favour, and the performances all went exceedingly well under the 
conductorship of Mr. Frank Mori, who is certainly a Field Mar- 
shal of the baton, and to whose exertions and high capacities the 
success of the speculation is mainly indebted. Mr. Frank Bodda 
was to have been the principal barytone, but having met with an 
accident, his place was supplied by Mr. Stretton. The operatic 
company leave on Saturday for Glasgow, where they give a series 
of performances. 
MANCHESTER--(From a Correspondent).— The Concert of 


Monday last ofthe series of “ Concerts for the People” was 
ib We arrived 


the best given, if we except the opening night. 
only in time hea a portion of the programme ; but were much 
better pleased with the efforts of the choir; the fine glee by 
Horsley, “ Hail! Golden lyre” for full chorus, being especially 
worthy of commendation. As we are “ nothing if not critical,” 
we will just remind the conductor that Kucken's “ war song” 
could never be intended for female yoices, and’ the sentiment of 
the piece altogether, we think, confirms this’ opinion ; take for 
example the two opening lines— .°~ 0 

“ The banners wave, the drums.are beating, 

With courage, comrades, to the fray!” 

With these comments we pass on to Mr. Perring, who, we are 
glad to find, continues increasing in popularity. We have never 
before had a resident tenor here who was so general a favourite 
with all classes. He has, during the short time he has been 
among us, had engagements to sing at the Gentlemen’s Concert 
Hall, in company with the Misses Birch, and Mr. H. Phillips ; 
also at two of M. Hallé’s Classical Concerts, as well as at the 
Glee Club and other places in the neighbourhood. We hear he 
is also much sought after as a teacher, making his opening in this 
locality one of the most promising. On the evening of which we 
are speaking, Mr. Perring sang in an exceedingly chaste and 
pleasing style, the well known ballad, “ Tell me, Mary, how to woo 
thee,” as also Balfe’s air from Joan of Arc “ The peace of the 
valley.” In the latter the cornet-a-piston was added as obligato 
with good effect. We need scarcely say both pieces were loudl 
encored. A merry trolling chorus from Flotow’s Stradel, 
“ Hark! the merry Somahe bearing,” with the aid of bells accom- 
paniment, closed the first part. In the second part Mrs. Thomas 
sang the much hacknied and not very elegant composition, “ Do 
you really think he did.” The audience received this piece of pu- 
rility with the utmost indifference, and hence, we expect, it is now 
“ consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets.” M. Delevanti gave 
the comic scena “ Traveller's all,” from Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle, 
with excellent point and humour, and was complimented with an 
encore. Miss Shaw had less to do than on any former occasion. 
A clever professor here, Mr. W. K. Kohler, gave a couple of 
solos during the evening on the concertina and cornet-a-piston, 
and was loudly applauded. We have always looked upon the single 
voice glee as a failure at these concerts, the audiences are too 
migratory, and not perhaps as a mass ea ag cultivated as will 
properly enable them to enjoy and appreciate the quiet glee in its 
purity. It is partly with these views we shall consider “ A Knight 
there came,” of Monday last, as the most unsatisfactory piece of 
the evening, although the amalgamation of voices was by no means 
as bad as we have heard in the same composition. The bass, a 
Mr. Craig—we believe one of the chorus—possesses a fine, full, 
rich voice, of considerable compass and volume, but his chief aim 
seems to consist in giving out the notes in that eight-day clock 
style of expression, very much reminding us at times of the clever 
automaton figure we witnessed some weeks past, when the inge- 
nious Kaufman was here. Of the other singers in the glee, otis 
Shaw, Mrs. Thomas, and Mr, Perring, we have little tosay. You 
advertising columns will contain an announcement of a prize glee 
to be given by a young and promising club at Ardwick, one of 
our suburbs. 
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We attended one of their concerts on Wednesday last, and were | and we congratulate him upon his success, a success happily com- 
much pleased with the musical treat offered by the members. ‘The ; mensurate with his praiseworthy and ambitious design. ‘The com- 


rofessionals were Messrs. Edmondson, Walton, Phillips, aud 
Emith, The former gentleman, a stranger in this neighourhood, has 
a fine natural alto voice; perhaps the best of its kind we remem- 
ber to have heard. He was very successful in the glees the whole 
evening, and must prove a great acquisition to our clubs in the 
vicinity. We cannot touch now on the programme, but may 
recur to this society in our occasional “ dottings.” A very ex- 
cellent pianoforte player, Mr. Richard Seed, is the accompanyist. 








. Miscellaneous. 


Drury Lane.—The attractions have not abated a jot. On 
the contrary they have increased. Despite the enormous crowds 
that wait on his baton, and despite his new magic loadstone, 
Bottessini, Jullien does not let novelty sleep, but varies his 
programme nightly, and infuses fresh materials into it. On 
Saturday Mrs. John Macfarren performed a popular fantasia on 
the pianoforte, and was most warmly received. The fair ar- 
tist was exceedingly nervous, but played very brilliantly not- 
withstanding. Miss Bassano appeared on Monday and during 
the week, and sang several favourite songs with great applause. 
Of Jullien’s “ New Indian Quadrille,” produced on Thursday, 
we can only say that it is worthy of Jullien’s genius and ta- 
lents, and is equal in every respect to his “Swiss Quadrille,” 
which we have always considered the Quadrille par excellence. 
The success was immense. We shall give particulars next 
week, 


SacreD Harmonic Society.—The opening concert of the 
season is fixed for Friday next, Dec. 5th, when the society are to 
perform for the first time Haydn's Oratorio, The Seasons, under 
the conductorship of Mr. Costa. This announcement has created 
much interest in musical circles, from the circumstance of the 
work (which many musicians prefer to the Creation of the same 
author) never having been adequately represented in London upon 
the grand scale of the society’s performances. ‘The subscription 
list is rapidly filling, and it is said that the amount is likely to 
exceed the, till then unprecedented, amount of last year. 

Mr. Fowxe’s Hymn or PRAISE FoR ALL NATIonNs.—This 
little work (now in its second edition), is a sacred cantata for four 
voices, and has been exceedingly well spoken of by the public 
journals, The author (a young amateur of the art), had he not 
succeeded so well as he has, would at least have deserved the 
highest praise for his spirited undertaking. The words, which 
are chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, are well selected. The 
work commences with an overture representing the March of All 
Nations to the Exhibition. The author shows, first the duty of 
all nations to sing praises unto the Lord, yo shar by a chorus, 
“Sing unto God, O ye nations of the earth,” and after a short 
recitative another chorus, “‘ We praise Thee O God ;” 2nd, the 
duty to the Sovereign, and the prayer that God would bless and 
preserve her, shown by the introduction of a verse of the national 


anthem ;” 3rd, the prayer for the nations and the prosperity of | 


the Exhibition, which brings us to “O Lord save thy people,” 
an unaccompanied quartett ; 4th, the uncertainty of life, and that 
our times are in Jehovah's hand, carries us on to a very plaintive 
duet and chorus, which, we may here mention, has been used in 
some churches as a hymn for New Year's day; a very effective 
recitative, solo, and chortis, teaches us the manner in which we, 
are to show our thankfulness to God for all his mercies. The 
work then appropriately terminates with two chorusses, inviting 
all naiions to worship the Lord, and to sing praises unto Him, 
“O all ye nations bless ye the Lord,” Hallelujah, “ Praise the 
Lord.” Knowing this to be Mr. Fowle’s first essay, we regard it 
as & most promising composition, comprising as it does, much 
careful, agreeable, and orthodox, if not entireiy original writing, 


position aims at nothing great, but as a cotemporary observes, 
“its simple grandeur of style is well titted for its comprehensive 
title ; it is within the compass of all players and vocalists, and we 
recommend it to such as it will form a most pleasing and appro- 
priate musical memento of the great and all-absorbing event of 
the never-to-be-forgotten year of 1851.” 

Ciry or Lonpon LireRARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION.— 
The concert lately given at this institution was very successful. 
The programme was an attractive one. The list of vocalists in- 
cluded the names of Miss Helen Cundell, who was encored in 
Balfe’s popular song from the Bohemian Girl, “1 dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls ;” Miss Eyles, encored in Phillips’s “ O, let 
us go a roaming;” Miss Clari Fraser, who sung with Miss Eyles 
Glover's duet, “ What are the wild waves saying,” and obtained 
an encore; Miss Poole and Miss Stuart, who are both apparently 
great favourites in the City, with Mr. Elliott Galer, Mr. Henri 
Drayton, and Mr. Leftler, who all received a due share of applause 
for their exertions, The instrumental portion of the evening’s 
entertainment was small, being confined to a trio by Hummel, 
and a solo on the piano, Weber's polonaise, “‘ Hilarité;” the latter 
was played by Miss E B. Lohmann with considerable nervous~ 
ness, but nevertheless with great promise of being able to do 
much better when more confidence in her powers shalk have 
accrued from oftener playing in public. In the trio of E flat of 
Hummel, where she had the able assistance of Mr. Aylward, who 
seems likely to become one of our best violoncellists, and Mr. 
Simmons, an excellent violinist, Miss Lohmann (who by the bye 
we understand is a pupil at the Royal Academy of that excellent 

ianist Mr W. Dorrell) was heard to much greater advantage. 
Her style is excellent, her execution unexceptionable, and her 
touch clear and brilliant. It was altogether a musicianly perform- 
ance, and reflects, through the executants, much credit on Mr, 
Dorrell and the Royal Academy of Music, of which Mr. Aylward, 
Mr, Simmons, as well as Miss fe erent are pupils. Mr. Cornish 
(we believe) presided at the pianoforte with much ability. 

Miss Wueatvey’s Concert took place on Tuesday evening, at 
Willis’s rooms; a varied programme was provided and gave great 
satisfaction apparently to the audience, who desired to “ encore ” 
onall occasions ; they were successfulin persuading Mr, Wrighton 
to repeat Nelson's ballads “‘ Madeline,” and “I saw not her face,’” 
Miss Poole to sing again Alexander Lee's pretty cavatina “ The 
spirit of good,” Mr. Leffler to do the same for “ Molly Bawn,” 
(which he did “ right well,”) and Mr. Clinton to repeat, on his 
new patent flute, his variations on “Jenny Jones,” which, en 
passant, we may note as being very effective and excellently 
written for the instrument. Miss Wheatley played on the piano- 
forte Weber's concert-stiick, in a brilliant and effective manner, 
Schuloff’s carnival, Etudes by Thalberg and Hiller, and Cipriani 
Potter's Allegro di Bravura (from the Reset di Bravura), which 
our readers may recollect was first introduced by M. Billet, at his 
classical concerts. Miss Wheatley’s performances as a pianist. 


the fantasia, (by Kalliwoda we think), on the violin—her bowing: 
was excellent, and her tone remarkably good. We have net space- 
enough for details, so must content ourselves with mentioning that. 
the programme contained, besides those we have alveady men- 
tioned, the names of Miss Lascelles, Miss Ransford, Miss Poole 

and Mr. Allen Irving, as vocalists, and as instrumentalists, Mr. ‘I 
W. Davis (trumpet), and Mr. R. Blagrove (concertina). Mr: 
Henry Wheatley was the conductor. The concert was well at-. 
tended, and Miss Wheatley generously gave the proceeds to the 
fund of the Royal Free Hospital. 

__Mr. Frank Boppa. In consequence of a severe accident, and 

illness resulting therefrom, this popular barytone is incapacitated 

from accompanying Mr. and Mrs. Rims Reeves in their provincial 

operatic tour to Birmingham, Glasgow, &c., &c. 

An Incivenr or tux West.—" Music hath charms to soothe 

the savage breast.” About ayear since, a temperance man moved 

with his family from South Carolina to the West. The sparseness 

of the population and the continual travel past his place, rendered 





it a neccessary act of humanity in bim frequently to entertain tra~ 


may be cited throughout as excellent ; no less so was her playing. 
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vellers who could get no further. Owing to the frequency of these 
calls, he resolved to enlarge his house and put up the usual 
sign, Soon after this, an election came on; the triumphant party 
felt that it was a wonderful victory, and some “ young bloods” 
of the majority determined, in honour of it, to have a regular 
“blow out.” ‘Accordingly, mounted on their fine prairie horses, 
they started on a long ride. Every tavern was visited on their 
route, and the variety thus drank produced a mixture which added 
greatly to the noise and boisterousness of the company. In this 
condition they came, about a dozen in number, to our quiet tem- 
perance tavern. ‘The landlord and lady were absent ; the eldest 
daughter, fourteen years of age, and five youuger children, were 
alone in the house, These gentlemen (for they considered them- 
selves as such) called for liquor. “We keep none,” was the 
modest reply of the young girl. “ What do you keep 4 tavern for, 
then?” “For the accommodation of travellers.” ‘“¢ Well then, 
accommodate us with something to drink,” “ You will see, sir, by 
the sign, that we keep a temperance tavern.” “ A temperance 
tavern !"—(here the children clustered around their sister.) “ Give 
me an axe, and I'll cut down the sign.” “ You will find an axe, 
at the wood-pile, sir.” Here the party, each one with an oath, 
made a rush for the wood-pile, exclaiming, “ Down with the sign! 
down with the sign!” but the leader, in going out, discovered in an 
adjoining room a splendid piano and its accompaniments. “ Who 
makes that thing squeak ?” said he. “I play sometimes,” said she 
in a quiet, modest manner. “You do? Give us a tune.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir;” dnd taking the stool, while the children formed a 
cirele close to her, she sung and played “ The Old Arm Chair.” 
Some of them had not heard a piano before ; others had not heard 
one for years. The tumult was soon hushed; the whip-and-spur 
gentlemen were drawn back from the wood-pile, and formed a 
cirele outside the children. The leader again spoke: “ Will you 
be so kind as to favour us with another song 2” . Another was 
layed, and the little ones becoming re-assured, some of them 
joined their voices with their sister’s. Song after song was sung 
and played One would touch the sympathies of the strangers, 
another melt them in grief; one would arouse their patriotism , 
another their chivalry and benevolence ; until at length, ashamed 
to ask for more, they each made a low bow, thanked her, wished 
her a good afternoon, and left as quietly as if they had been toa 
funeral. Months after this occurrence, the father, in travelling 
stopped at a village, where a gentleman accosted him: “ Are you 
Colonel P——, of 8 2” *Tam.” “ Well, sir, Lam spokesman 
of the party who so grossly insulted your innocent family, threa- 
tened to cut down your sign, and spoke so rudely to your children. 
You have just cause to be proud of your daughter, sir; her noble 
bearing and fearless courage were remarkable in one so young and 
unprotected. . Can you pardon me, sir? I feel that I can never for- 
give myself.” — New York Journal of Commerce. 

CAMRERWELL ATHEN®UM,—The first concert given by this 
institution took place on Wednesday evening last, under the di- 
rection of the Messrs. ‘Thomas and Osborne Williams, The 
artistes who assisted on this occasion were, Miss Poole, Miss 
Messent, Miss J, Bleaden, Mr. Richardson (the celebrated flutiste), 
Mr. G. Perren, (the popular tenor), Signor Bottura (basso from 
Her Majesty's Theatre), Mr. Arthur Cole, an amateur singer ot 
some pretensions, and Mr. Osborne Williams, who officiated in the 
two-fold capacity of pianist and conductor, and whose elegant 
rendering of Streich’s “ Hirondelles ” met with great applause. 
The great feature of the eyening, however, was the performance 
of the “Concert Choir,” eonsisting of eight carefully selected male 
voiees, whose sensitive rendering of several concerted pieces by 
Balfe, Rossini, Auber, &c., did great eredit to the training of Mr. 
Osborne Williams, and afforded unmitigated satisfaction to the 
audience. ‘They gave Lutzow’s “ Wild hunt,” with a delicacy of 
light and shade which won them a rapturous encore. Altogether 
the concert went off brilliantly, and was heartily enjoyed by the 
numerous audience which the oecasion had attracted. The encores 
were no less than seven in namber. 

Ow tae surposep Miracorous Errect of THE Music or THE 
Ancients AND (Ts [INFLUENCE OVER THE Passrons.—Of the relative 
empire of music over the passions, it is said that Trepander ap- 
peased a violent sedition among the Lacedemonians by the assist- 





ance of music; and Pythagoras relates seeing a young stranger 
enflamed with wine, and in so violent @ rage that he was on the point 
of setting fire to the house of his mistress for preferring his rival 
to him, but was restored to reason aud tranquillity by hearing & 
flute played in a grave and soothing style. ‘The painter Theun, 
who knew the value of martial music, availed himself of its power 
at an exhibition of a picture, in which he had represented a soldier 
ready to fall on the enemy ; he first took the precaution of making 
a Jibicen (or flute-player) sound the charge, and as soon a8 
he saw the spectators sufficiently animated by this music, he 
uncovered his picture, which gained universal admiration. A 
Thracian Prince, mentioned by Xenophon in Book 7, was roused 
in the same manner by flutes and trumpets, made of ox’s hide 
undressed, and is said to have danced with as much impetuosity 
and swiftness, as if he had tried to avoid a dart. ‘The trumpeter, 
Heredorus of Megara, is said to have had the power of animating 
the troops of Demetrius so much by sounding two trumpets at a 
time, during the siege of Argos, as to enable them to move & 
machine towards the ramparts which they had in vain attempted to do 
for several days before, on account ofits enormous weight; now the 
whole of the miraculous part of the exploit may be construed into a 
signal given by the musician to the soldiers for working in concert 
at the battering-ram or other military. engines, for want of which 
signal, in former attempts, their efforts had never been united, and, 
consequently, were ineffectual. All this proves that the best music 
of every age has great power over the human affections, and is 
thought very delightful and perfect, but would not give the same 
satisfaction or pleasure to persons of taste in future ages.—From 
J. H. Tomlinson's Lectures on Ancient Music. 

Jenny Linp as A Baiyesmayp.—dcnny Lind has been officiating 
as bridesmaid to the servant-maid who had charge of the rooms 
she occupied at Clifton house, Niagara Falls. It is said that the 
beauty, affability, and fidelity of the girl attracted the attention 
of the Swedish Nightingale, who, on hearing of her intended 
marriage, immediately purchased for her a becoming trousseau— 
earrings, gloves, bonnets, &c.— and with her own hands attended 
to her toilet on the morning of the ceremony. This done, she 
took her ‘in her own carriage, having first read to her and her future 
husband beautiful and affecting passages applicable to the occa-~ 
sion, conveyed her to church, and there officiated as Margaret 
Atkinson’s bridesmaid. 

Portraits of Mozart.—It is known that Mozart was painted 
twice only from the life. once by the German painter, Tischbein, 
the other time by an Italian painter, Father Martini, of Bologna, 
Both pictures had disappeared. In recently taking an inventory 
of the effects of a former violinist of the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt’s Chapel, the first of these pictures was found, signed 
with the autograph monogram of ‘Tischbein. The immortal author 
of Don Giovanni appears ee in a coat of French fashion, green in 
colour, large frill, waistcoat of yellow satin, and powdered wig. 
Two inhabitants of Mayence, M. Arntz, Professor of Natural 
and M. Schulze, the organist, who knew Mozart per- 
sonally, affirm that the portrait presents a striking likeness; and 
the former adds, that the costume given is precisely that which 
Mozart was accustomed to wear when he played on the piano at 
the Court of the Elector. ‘This portrait differs essentially from all 
the engraved likenesses of Mozart. Most of these were probably 
iaken from a medal struck in 1784, at Munich, in honour of the 
great musician, 

M. Servass, the violoncellist, is about to make his last tour in 
Russia, where he has always been a great favourite. He will be 
accompanied by M. Achille Devigne, the pianist of Ghent, who 
may be remembered as haying paid a short visit to London this 
last season, 

Rupoueit WitLMers, the Danish pianist, is giving concerts in 
Frankfort. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. f., Eprwnore n.—Correspondent’s letter is an advertisement. 
Miss Brincxes’ ConceRT AT Greznwicn will be noticed at length 
in our next. 
Ovr BrimincuaM Corresronpent.—Your notice of the first 
concert of the Festival Choral Society in our next. 
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BEAUTIES OF CAMBRIA, 


Br BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


No. 1, The Live Long Night, 
» 2, Margaret's Daughter, 
», 3, The Ash Grove, 
» 4, Sweet Kichard, , 
5, Lady Owen’s De' ight 
> 6, March of the Men o} Harlech; 
Tus Paince oy Campria’s Banp Marcu. 
Price 2g. each, 

The “Beauties of Cambria,” by Brinley Richards, were first performed by the 
author at an Annual Festival of the Cambrian Society of Ancient Britons on St. 
Dayid’s Day, at the Freemason’s Tavern, The delight and enthusiasm mie these 
national) melodies produced on the pany were i The “ Prince of Cambria’s 
Band March,” by the author of ‘‘ The Beauties of Cambria,” threw the company into a 
state amounting to delirium. The Melodies were dedicated by permission to His 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, by whose kind patronage this talented Ancient Briton 
became a student of the Royal Academy of Music, where he gained the honour of 
being elected 4 King’s Scholar, 

Lee and Coxneap, 48, Albemarle-street, 


CAUTION, 


EVERAL notices relative to the Bloomer Polkas having 
appeared, Henry Distin, in justice to himself, begs to inform the Musie Trade, 
Profession, and Publicin general that DISTIN’S BLOOMER POLKA, by Wel- 
lington Guernsey, price 2s. Gd., was the original one published, the ¢itle of the said 
Bloomer Polkas having been surreptitiously obtained by other parties in the first 
instance, Dis'in’s Bloomer Polkas are nightly performed at the Public Balls, 
Concerts, Theatres, &¢c., and also at Distin and Sons’ Coneerts throughout the 
kingdom, and the various military bands of the army. Published by Henry Distin, 
at his Depot for Military Musical Instruments, 31, Cranbourn-street, Leieester- 
square, London, where also may be had by the same popular author, 
The Court Beauty Polkas (as performed at Her Majesty’s State Balls) 2s, 64, 
The Angelina do, do. do, 2s. 6d. 
The Belvidere Galops do. do. 2s. 6d. 
The Cuckoo Galop ooo ee, 8» G 


Con?arnine = 








‘All with Cornet accompaniments. 


WILHELM KUHE’S LA CORBEILLE DE FLEURS, 


VALSE de Salon, and GALOP di BRAVURA. ‘The most 
successful pieces of this popular composer. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 


PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE AT REDUCED PRICES, 


CONOMY being at all times commendable, Messrs. ROUSSELOT 
and Co. have established a new system for Hiring Pianofortes, including the 
tuning Once a month, which presents not only a great saving, but also the advantage 
of having the instrument regularly Pe in tune. Pianofortes, sold, exchanged, 
and gepaired. For particulars epply to Rousselot and Co,, 66, Conduit-street, Re- 
gent-street. 








MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN OR HARMONIUM, 


HE AMATEUR ORGANIST—a collection of soft and full 
Voluntaries, prranged in six Books, 3:. each, by EDWARD TRAVIS, and 
may be had elegantly bound, price [8s, ‘Mr. Travis has introduced to the musical 
world a new and interesting work. for the Organ of Harmonium, under the title of 
‘The Amateur Organist.’ Mr. Travis has availed himself of an extensive and 
classical musie library, and selected with great taste the most bgeutiful moreeaux 
of the great masters, Foreign and English. To lovers of classical musi¢ this work 
will be found to be the most superb selec‘ion that has ever issued from the musical 
press.” —Vide Musical Review. 


aa 


THE AMATEUR INTERLUDIST—a collection of short 
Interludes to play between the Verses of the Psalms, in one Book, price 4s., 
by EDWARD TRAVIS and J, P. DYBR. 


HE AMATEUR PRELUDIST—a collection of Preludes, with 
the Organ Stops carefully marked, in one Book, price 4s., by E, TRAVIS. 








SACRED VOCAL MUSIC. 
K ELLER Collection of ANTHEMS, CHURCH SERVICES, 
CHANTS, &c., arranged forthe Voice and Piano, in six Books, price 3s. each, 
with six beautiful and apprepriate designs by Brandard, arranged by ALBERT 
KELLER. The six Books can be had in one Volune, elegantly bound, price 18s, 





‘TBE PSALMODIA BRITANNICA—a selection of Psalms 
and Hymns for the Voice and Organ, in six Books, price 3s, each, arranged 
by EDWIN FLOOD, and may be hadin one Volame, neatly bound, price 18s. 
London: Lex & Coxueap, 48, Albemarle-street, and can be had of all Book 
and Musjesellers. 
-B.—A New Edition of ‘‘ Hark, the Sabbath Bells,” by Edwin Flood. 


SAX MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


((OUNCIL MEDAL, Jury 10a, 1725. Messrs. ROUSSELOT & 

Co, beg \ announce that being the representatives of the eminent inventer of 
the Sax Horns, who has gained the sole Council Meda) for the Military Band In- 
struments, they are able to provid® purchasers with genuine Sax Horns, French 
Horns, Trombones, Cornets with or Without the patent slides, &c., at moderate prices, 
The admired Instruments from the Exhibition are now on view at 66, Conduit-street. 
List of prices forwarded on application. London, Rouszelot and Co., 66, Conduit- 


PRIZE GLEE. 


FIRST AND ONLY NOTICE. 


A RDWick GENTLEMEN'S GLEE CLUB.—The. Members 
ef the Ardwick Gent)emen’s Glee Clab hereby offer a Premium of FIVE 
GUINEAS for the best ORIGINAL CHELRFUL GLEE, for four male voices, 
such glee to be sent in or before the 31st of December next, addressed to the secretary 
of the society, at the George and Dragon Inn, Ardwick Green, Manchester. Each 

position is to be distinguished by 4 motto, and accompanied by a sealed letter 











BLACKWOOD & CO,’S REGISTERED MUSIC FILE. 


Tus new and useful invention is designed to supersede the old 
portfolio, It will. he found the most convenient article yet introduced for 
holding and preserving from dust unbound music. 

To be had of all {ausicseliers, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 26, Long 
Acre, London. ; : ay 
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LINDSAY SLOPER’S 


EDITION OF PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


A UBEADY Published :—No. 1, L’Absence, by F. Dayid, 3s- 
No. 2, Reverie, by F. David, 2s. No, 3, Souvenir de Reisseger, by F. Beyer’ 
2s. 6d. No.4, Valse Brilliante, by Burgmiiller, 38° No. 5, Valse de Salon, by A’ 
Thomas, 3s. No.6, Krieger’s Lust March, by F. Beyer, 28. 6d. No. 7, Le Torrent 
by Marchalion, 2s. 6d. No. 8, Air and Variations, in F major, by Mozart, 2s° 
No. 9, Air and Variations, ve major, by Mozart, 3s. 6d. No. 10, Air and Variations, 
im by heve te il erie, in G, ossellen, 23.. 

La ple wsee4 Oy olf, Bs. No 13, N ited 'by Ga et rs 
No. 14, La Femme du Men n, by Kalkbrenner, “se ba. os dohtihue : : 

@ampbell, Ransford, and-Co., 53, New Bond-street. . . 


PIANOFORTES, 


PSSRS. RUST & STAHL, in calling the attention of Pianists 
and'the Trade te their unique instruments, beg to intimate that they have 
just completed arrangements for the manufacturing of the upright pianos only, viz,, 
the Piccolo and Cottage; -henee they are enabled to give their undivided attention 
to this now almost universal class of instr ts, which, bined with the terms 
tomeet the present exigencies of the Signets genell-peetil ond quick soturas, will 
place their pianofortes beyond the ibility of competition. To this they need 
only add that their instrements combine all the modern inyprovements, shdrars maa 
of the best seasoned materials, are warranted, and miay be exehan free of 
expense if not found to be In every respect perfect. Drawings and lists of prices 
forwarded’ post free. ’ 


“Bilst and Stahl, 320, Begent-strect, Manwastory, Edwards’ Yard, Rdward-strect. 











| 


containing the real name and add of the , the glee and the letter being 
endorsed on the outside by the same motto The Manuscripts will be retained by 
the club, but the copyrights will not be interfered with. The name of the successful 
candidate will be publicly announced in the local papers immediately after the 
deeision, 8. WOOD, Hon, Sec. 








HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT: 


A MOST miraculous Cure of Bad legs, after 43 years’ suffer- 
ing.—Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, Saint Mury’s+ 
street, Weymouth, dated May 1éth, 1851. To Professor Holloway, Sir,—At the age 
of 18 my wife (who is now 61) caught a violent eold, which settied in her legs, and 
ever since that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly inflamed. Her 
agonies were distracting, and for months together she was deprived entirely of rest 
and sleep. Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but without effeet; 
her health suff-red severely, avd the state of her legs was terrible. I had often 
read your Advertisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Ointment; and, 
as a last resource, after eyery Ogher gemedy had proved useless, she consented to 
do so. She commenged sig weeks AGO, aud, stramge to yelate, is now in good 
health. Her legs are painless, without seam or sc.ir, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed. ld you have witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the } 
43 years, and-contrast them with her present enjoyment of health, you would inde 
feel dclighted in having been the means of so greatly alleviating ‘he sullerings of 
a fellow creature. ) Writ GaLrin, 
The Pilis should be used conjointly the Ointment in most of the following, 


7 


Bad Coco Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 
Bad Slats Chiego-foot stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Borns Chilblains Elephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 
Bite of Mosche- Corns ( Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers ’ Glandylar Swell- red hroats Yaws 
Flies ii kin-diseases 


. ings 
Strand Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
apostle Peet ei Mt editinde Waroaghous the’ Civilized Werld, ip ang 
boxes, had, were 4s, 6d., 116., 226.,,and 338. each, There is a very consider 
we B-_Direottous for tie danes of Pationts axe affixed to eagh Pot or Box, 
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THEATRE ROYAL, 





LAST NINE NIGHTS OF M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Signor BOTTESINI, Signor SIVORI. 
THE INDIAN anv EXHIBITION QUADRILLES. 








M JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his Concerts 
¢ will most positively terminate on WEDNESDAY, December 10. 

On MONDAY, December 1st (being the Last Night but Eight) the Programme 
will include a Solo by Signor Bottesini, a Solo by Signor Sivori, the First Appearance 
of Miss Sarah Nott, Selections from “ Le Prophéte” (for the First Time this Season), 
a Symphony by Beethoven, with several new Waltzes, Polkas, &c. 

COMMENCE AT EIGHT, TERMINATE AT ELEVEN. 





Promenade, Boxes, and Galleries, 1s. 
Dress Circle, ... eco ooo ove ove 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand Bal Masque will take place on Farpay, Dec, 12th. 


28, 6d. 
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BAL MASQUE, 


M JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his GRAND 
* ANNUAL BAL MASQUE will take place at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
on FRIDAY, December 12th, and terminate the Season of Concerts. 

Tickets for the Ball, om oes pon ook 10s. 6d. each. 

The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS (for whom the Audience portion of 
the Theatre will, as before, be set apart), will be as on former occasions, viz. :— 
Dress Circle, 58.; Boxes, 3s.; Lower Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 1s.; Private 
Boxes, from £3 38, upwards. 

Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and from the 
Ball Room without extra charge. 

The Theatre being let at Christmas for Dramatic Performances, this Ball will 
positively close the season, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA.—The SEASON will COM- 


4 MENCE on FRIDAY, December 5th, with (first time by this Society) Haydn's 
Oratorio, THE SEASONS. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. H, Phillips. 
Orchestra of 700 performers. Subscriptions may be paid, and Tickets obtained 
at the Society's office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, any day from 10 till 6; and on 
Tuesday evenings, from 7 till 10. Terms of Subscription—central reserved seats 
(numbered), £3 3s.; reserved seats, area or gallery, £2 2s,; body of the hall, 
£1 Is. per annum ; tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 











LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL, 


N MONDAY, December 22, 1851, Handel’s Oratorio, MES- 

SIAH. Vocalists—-Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Temple, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, 

and Mr H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will consist of 800 performers, Con- 

ductor, Mr. Surman, Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios. The Subscription to the 

Society is—£1 ls. per annum, or, for Reserved Seats, £2 2s, Subscribers joining 

revious to the 22nd of December will be entitled to Four Tickets, and Reservec 
at Subscribers a splendid copy of the oratorio. 


EXETER HALL, 


ROFESSOR TAYLOR'S version of Haydn's oratorio, THE 
SEASONS, dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness the Prince Alber’. 
This celebrated work will be performed for the first time by the SACRED HARMONIC 
SOCIETY of FRIDAY EVENING, December 5, 1851. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Price of the work (bound), 2ls., to be had at the Society's office, 6, Exeter Hall, 
and at C, Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond-street, N.B The 
above work may be had in detached vocal pieces, and is also arranged for the 
pianoforte as solos and duets, wit! accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello 
(ad. lib.), by G. ¥. Harris, The single choral and instrumental parts can be ob- 
tained at Mr. Hedgley’s, 12, Ebury-s reet, Pimlico. 


MISS DOLBY 


AS the honor to announce that the SECOND of her AN- 
NUAL SERIES of THREE SOIREES MUSICALES will take place at her 
residence, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, te commence at Kight o'clock pre- 











cisely. Miss Dolby will be assisted by etninent vocal and instrumental artistes. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each ; to be had of Miss Dolby only. 


«) 





Just published, price 15s., 


M, D’ALBERT’S PRESENTATION ALBUM FOR 1852, 


‘ONTAINING a great variety of new Waltzes, Quadrilles, 
Polkas, &c.; and produced in a style to render it the most e!egant and attrac- 
ve musical prize or present yet published. 


[ALBERTS EDINBURGH QUADRILLE, price 3s.—Just 
published, the third edition of this, the best Quadrille on Scotch airs ever 
written.‘ M. DD’ Albert has chosen airs that have not been hacknied, and has 
nevertheless produced the most inspiring quadrille on Scotch airs we have yet seen; 
as a right merry set it is unequalled.” Musical Review,—solos, 3s.; duets, 4s.; 
full orchestra parts, 5s. 


DPALBERT'S FAUST and DEW-DROP WALTZES, per- 

formed with enormous success by Coote’s band at Her Majesty’s state Ball, 
and since at all the great balls in London and the provinces. ‘‘ These waltzes are 
peer different in style, but each a gem of its kind.” Price 4s. solos and duets; 
full orchestral parts, 5s. 


p 4k BERT’S NEWEST POLKAS.—Just published» 

The Bloomer Mania Polka... ove ove ove ove 2s. 6d. 

The Kossuth Polka... ove ooo ovo ove oo 2s. 

The Holstein Polka... ooo ove oe ove ove 2s. 

The Garland Polka... ose ob ove eve ove 3s. 

The Ladies’ Polka ove ove eee ose eco eee 3s. 

L’Enfant Polka ... ese evo ace Ps ove ove 3s. 

The above Polkas are beautifully illustrated by Brandard, and p i 

in popularity all the celebrated works of this highly popular composer; 
had as duets and for full orchestra. 


D’ALBERT’S POPULAR MUSIC.—New editions, beauti- 
© fully illustrated, of the following favourite Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. :—The 
Cherbourg Quadrille, the Pars Quacrille on French airs, Edinburgh on Scotch airs, 
Grenada on Spanish airs, Naples on Neapolitan airs, each 3s. The Bride’s Polka, 3s. ; 
Garland Polka, 3s. ; Linnet Polka, 3s.; Coquette, Helena, and Bridal Polkas, each 3s. 
The Fairest of the Fair Waltz, 48.; Star of the Night Waltz, 4s.; Margarita Waltz, 
4s.; Queen of the Ball, 4s.; and the celeb i Hungarian or ‘‘ New Schottisch,” 
2s. 6d. ‘*The above are the gems of M. i)’Albert's compositions.” 
The most favourite of the above works are also arranged by Mr, Tutton for a full 
military band. ie ‘ 


to exceed 
also to be 








Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 


MOZART’S ZAUBERFLOTE, 


BoOseY’s STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA, a Series of Operas 

for pianoforte and voice (with English and foreign texts), in the most perfect 
form possible, published in half-a crown monthly part:, each containing 60 pp. On 
the lst of December will be published, the first part of Mozart's Zauberfléte, 
with English and German words. Now ready, complete, Ernani.15s,; Fidelio, 15s. ; 
Figaro, 16s.; Don Juan, 18s.; Sonnambula, 12s. 6d. ; Norma, 103. 6d. ; 11 Barbiere, 
16s. ; Lucrezia Borgia, 16s.; and Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d, ‘I’, Boosey and Co., 23, 
Holles-street. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 


(Unver tue Patronage or Her Mosr Gracious Magzsry). 
RS. Enderssohn, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr, Francis, 
Mr. Land, and Mr. H. Phillips, will Sing at the Town Hall, Reading, on 
Monday morning and evening, Dec. 1st; Cheltenham, Tuesday evening 2nd, and 
Wednesday morning, 3rd; Devizes, 4th; Leicester, 16th; Derby, 17th; and the 
Towa Hall, Birmingham, 18th.—E. Land, Hon. Sec., 5, Foley-place, London, 


NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC, 











Peterhoff Waltz. Gungl ate ° > 

Weidersehen Waltz. Gungl ... me se ose gen) cod ae 

Clipper Polka, Calleott .. . oe a ove one we 2s. Od. 

Magnet Polka. Callcott u. «so se wees oie oo.) 98. Cd. 

Kazyuski’s six Polkas,each = 0s un ane, aue tee ee 2B Od, 

Queen of Night Waltz. Callcott aa ove 45 eco oe 3s. Od. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





T. OESTEN’'S 


MOST POPULAR & FAVORITE PIANOFORTE WORKS 


Lucrezia Borgia... one oe ove a one 


Gondellied ... oes ove oe ove ove ove oe ove 2s, 6d. 
MorceEavux MELODIC i= | %& « 
No. 1, Le Postillon d'Amour ... ove ove ooo ase 2s. 6d. 
» 2, Pensez a’Moi... ope op eno ee on ose 2s. 6d. 
Le Seige dela Rochelle 1. se © se ose oe te ee BH, OL 
Pasquale... on ove wes ove oe ove on ooo 3s. Od. 
Le Prophéte ‘eee tee one rd rr eee oe pee 3s. 6d, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.; 201, Regent-street 
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